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MY MOTHER’S BIBLE. 
Written for Henry Russell by the author of ‘Woodman, spare that tree.’ 
(The music may be had of Firth & Hall.) 


Turis book is all that’s left me now ! 
Tears will unbidden start ; 

With faltering lip and throbbing brow, 
I press it to my heart. 

For many generations pass‘d, 
Here is our family tree ; 

My mother’s hands this Bible clasp’d ; 
She, dying, gave it me. 


Ah! well do I remember those 
Whose names these records bear : 
Who round the hearth-stone used to close 
After the evening prayer, 
And speak of what these pages said, 
In tones my heart would thrill ! 
Though they are with the silent dead, 
Here are they living still ! 


My father read this holy book 
Yo brothers, sisters dear ; 
How calm was my poor mother’s look, 
Who lean’d God’s word to hear. 
Her angel face—lI see it yet! 
What thronging memories come ! 
Again that little group is met 
Within the halls of home ! 


Thou truest friend man ever knew, 
Thy constancy I’ve tried ; 
Where all were false I found thee true, 


My counsellor and guide. 

The mines of earth no treasures give 
That could this volume buy : 

In teaching me the way to live, 
It taught me how to die. 


(COMMUNICATED.) 
CHEAP BOARDING AND E LOVE. 


TuereE is one feature in the big face of this monstrous 
metropolis, oh most good-natured of Editors! that you ought 
daily to give thanks, on your bended knees, it has not been 
your fortune to see and understand. It has never been your 
calamity to date your whereabout from any one of those 
numberless human dens with which our city abounds, 
yclept—heaven save the mark!—cheap boarding-houses! 
To be boarded by a pirate is said to be perilous; I have 
never experienced it, and take the assertion upon trust; but 
to be boarded by a cheap landlady, is matter of life and 
death—I say it understandingly, for I know it. From the 
annihilating anathema which should be pronounced upon | 
this feature of our beloved city, I would of course exclude | 
the Edgar-House, and sundry other equally respectable butless 
honoured receptacles of dowerless citizens, which, being with- 
out the pale of the “ cheap,” come not within the scope of my 
observation. I write of the mass—the majority—the cheap! 
those great uncivilized reservoirs in a civilized community. 
These do I hold in utter detestation, and speak from the 
records of a starved and protracted experience, when I write 
them down the imbodiments of discomfort, where vexations 
and stale bread, annoyances and foul meats, are bountifully 
dispensed, at a cost varying from twenty shillings to three 
dollars per week. A preposterous limit, possibly you think, 
these two extremes of price; but to him who puts small | 
money in his purse, and that only from the daily coinings of 
a low-priced brain—(the forced product of an unproductive 
soil)—it is a perfect Zahara of distance, and the choice be- 
tween is matter of serious and ponderous deliberation. 

It hath pleased sundry philosophers to reason learnedly 
upon the manifold benefits which would accrue to man, if 
he had been created with more wants and desires, and with 
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|| my daily bliss. 


that, so far from being brought into this breathing world 
with an additional member or members to our body corpo- 
rate, it would have been vastly better, to some of us, at 
least, had we made our appearance with still less than now, 
which daily tax our ingenuity and industry to keep them 
employed ; and, had too bountiful Nature left closed the door 
whereat go in our victuals, it would have been a monstrous 
saving of time, labour, and property. The idea is worthy of 
a philanthropist, and its effect in ameliorating the condition 
of mankind would gladden the heart of a Wilberforce. It 
is delightful to think of the accruing benefits, if men could 
be formed to feed after the fabled fashion of the chamelion! 
In all sincerity of heart, I do believe, that, supporting oneselr 
upon the foetid and impure air of this great maelstroom of 
humanity, even after it had floated over its three hundred 
thousand destined human lungs, countless myriads of times, 
would be infinitely more pleasant than to feed at the public 
troughs of our landladies’ uncleanly styes, and vastly more 
economical. Of course, I speak not for those for whom a 
silver spoon glimmered in bright perspective before they 
opened their eyes, but for those who dig their sustenance 
|out of an ungrateful world without the assistance of any 
spoon at all. 
| What a bottomless basket is this matter of eating! What 
\a horrible tax, collected by nature, unrelentingly and un- 
iSparingly, of every subject! ’Tis the stamp-act of Crea- 
| tion, self-imposed, and must meet its instalments; but it is 
| saddening to think how eating has grown with our growth 
| and strengthened with our strength. We are all the bounden 
islaves of appetite ; we must eat; and, for one, I confess my- 
| self chain-bound to its will, and live in the desire for good 
|things. My palate, like the daughters of the horse-leech, 
cries, “give! give!” I reverence the smell of savoury 
| Viands; I venerate the sight of well-cooked meats; but I 
|More respect the taste of palate comestibles. Visions of de- 
| parted dinners are even now haunting the dim chambers of 
memory, like ghosts of the departed and dearly loved; but, 
alas! though they stay there, they stay not the stomach. 
| Leeze me on fodder. A good dinner, I opine, is a marvel- 
|lous pleasant thing. I have eaten them, once or twice ; but, 
|so far in the dingy bowels of the past, even the memory of 
|their particulars is digested and departed. I have lately 
| picked up the stray “bills of fare,” soiled and crumpled, 
| swept from a well-kept hotel in my neighbourhood, by un- 
| thinking and tasteless varlets, and in some obscure corner 
made exquisite imaginative-dinners from the remembered 
names—less than “ the bare remembrance of a feast!” Rare 
dishes, then !—thought-purveyed and fancy-cooked! Deli- 
cious meals! sans diminution of coin! 

Entertaining these exalted notions of good dinners in par- 
| ticular, and wholesome eating in general, you shall judge of 
Come with me to my feeding-house. Enter 
it in fancy, but avoid it in fact. You shall know one of 
these places—these cheap boarding-houses—by its dingy 
fagade and dirty exteriour. Its very outer wall is an incen- 
tive to suicide. It looks the antipode of comfort. We will 
omit the locality of this particular one, as it is one of a class. 
See its well-worn step, partially covered with the remnant 
of an antiquated foot-mat, whose age is lost in antediluvian 
obscurity. Step daintily over the foul threshold, come at 
once into the (so called) parlour, and see my morning feed. 
The cracked bell in the hall has sent forth its melancholy 
sound, indicating that “ the wittles is up,” and the succeed- 
ant rush of strong-stomached-expectants has taken place, so 
we can enter quietly. I'll not give you an introduction to 
my fellow-sufferers now ; that treat I propose to hold in 
store for a future occasion, merely saying, par parenthese, 
that every one of them is a pocket-volume of very plain print 
for you to study. Great entrepots of character, these cheap 
boarding-houses ; they gather together, by mutual sympathy, 
all the oddities of humanity; and these world-abused deni- 
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the more means and contrivances necessary to gratify them; 
and many ingenious essays have been written in praise cf| 
piling on additional organs to the human machine. But to| 
me, calmly considering upon the matter, it doth apppear—! 


zens are rare studies. But of them anon. For the present 
cast your eye along the scanty-furnished length of that table, 
innocent of cloth, and take an inventory of its fat things, 
On its bare board see, at protracted intervals, huge piles of 
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musty bread, in Patagonian slices of most substantial thick- 
ness, whose pungent aroma speaks loudly of the sourness of 
the raw material ; each pile flanked by a diminutive plate of 
ill-favoured butter, deadly pale, and white with an un- 
questioned sense of its own unworthiness, for “its offence 
is rank, it smells to heaven.” At either end of the board 
are immense areas of black, leathery-looking beef, undoubt- 
edly sliced from the body of some consumptive ox, who 
dropped, toil-exhausted, in the dog-days, and went quietly 
out of the world from the sheer lack of strength to breathe, 
hard-worked and patient. (Regarding these same dishes— 
take the advice of an experienced friend, and eschew them 
as you would an evil deed. Their caoutchouc integuments 
are not for those who have a horrour of dentists’ bills. Cut 
yourself a pair of suspenders from them for your fishing 
overhauls, if you please, but venture not upon the teeth-pe- 
riling task of eating.) In scattered sections over the wilder- 
ness of board are little dishes of the chopped-up remnants of 
yesterday’s dinner, of which the dogs were cheated, floating 
in rancid ponds of grease. These things, and these only, 
constitute the breakfast of those hungry humans. I pass by, 
you perceive, that liquid at the top of the table—once Croton, 
now an awful compound of villanous ingredients, which the 
landlady regularly calls coffee, every morning, and brazen 
falsehood chokes her not. I pass that liquor by, as unworthy 
of notice. Now, what think you of our breakfast? Ought 
we not to grow fat and merry ?* 

There is one peculiarity attendant upon these phenomena 
of civilization, which I would fain notice in this connection. 
The exteriour of one of these caravans of humanity is pecu- 
liarly its own. It has an air, a look, which may not be con- 
founded with any other house. Independent of its dirt, 
which might not inappropriately belong to some other habita- 
tion, it is sure to be plastered all over with dentists’ and 
doctors’ signs, its unfailing and unmistakeable attendants. 
Dentists are indigenous to cheap boarding-houses—they 
spring up, mushroom-like, whenever a cheap landlady opens ; 
and then and there fleece the verdant portion of the boarders, 
till they amass pence enough to buy a big brass plate, with 
their name lyingly engraved thereon, which they forthwith 
affix to some too credulous landlord's door, and straightway 
become regular and respectable members of the profession. 
I hate these human-Thames-tunnel-men—working forever 
in the thoroughfare to your stomach, as if it were a continen- 
tal highway—ramming their cold and uncouth tools in the 
avenue left open for one’s fodder, as mercilessly and heartily 
as the city paviour, the dentist of roads, rams away upon 
the corporation’s paving-stones. Kindred occupations they, 
though your city-road dentist is the more respectable and 
the least demoralizing. It is a question worthy the con- 
sideration of the moralist, why dentistry and chicanery be 
always in communion—why dentistry and cheatery be such 
invariable and indissoluble partners m trade—why the open- 
ing of others mouths should gradually but surely shut up the 
opener’s heart. Bowels of compassion never had dentist. 
In their mushroom existence they have the best seat at table, 
the rarest slices of beef, and the sweetest smile of the daugh- 
ter. They are acquainted, ex officio, with all the female 
boarders, and have the entrée of their rooms at demoralizing 
hours. The dentists, in this particular house I have been 
writing of, I know, and hate correspondingly. I had it in 
serious comtemplation once to rid the house of them. My 
plan was a good one. I proposed to buy and train an ele- 
phant for the purpose ; have the dentists put in their heads 
as well as hands for an examination of the elephant’s capa- 
cious reservoir, or food depot, when he, trap-like, should 
close his massive jaw upon their brain-cases, and thus be 
rid of them at once, by a process which would need the 
coroner’s attendance. ‘The project was feasible and good, 
but the scheme fell through for lack of funds, and the den- 
tists still live and thrive. 

But, touching our boarders—you don’t know them. 
more’s the pity. 


The 


*Tis your misfortune, but I mean it shall 





* T have just quarrelled with my landlady, she having made her 
diurnal dun for my last month’s board, which she seems very desi- 
rous should be put in the way of liquidation. I look upon it as un- 
mannerly in her thus to dun a gentleman, and I am relieved and 
gratified by exposing her table to the public. If she continues imper- 


not be my fault. I will tell you now a story about one of 
them—a tale of true love and its roughness; for romances 
are enacted, as well as read, at twenty-shilling boarding- 
houses. Jonas Jones is my hero. He was a boarder—was 
—alas! that past tense is fatal. Hic jacet has not been 
written for him, but he has departed our circle. Let one 
brief chapter of his history be written. 

Jonas Jones is certainly not a name for boarding-school 
misses to go demented about; it predisposes you for no- 
thing romantic ; it is, of itself, possibly, very commonplace, 
and should belong to a very stupid body ; but it was, never- 
less, the veritable cognomen of one who was a living victim 
to romantic sensations—a peripatetic bundle of fine fancies— 
of one whose brain was as bewilderingly active as a disturb- 
ed bee-hive, and whose heart, like an open tinder-box, was 
ready to quicken to sudden and self-consuming fire at the 
veriest chance spark of beauty. It was all one to Jonas 
where the spark came from ; no matter whether struck from 
the laughing eyes of a village belle, as her careless glance 
fell mirthfully upon him, in rustic sport on the greensward ; 
or whether glancing from the haughty stare of a city beauty, 
as it flashed from under a fashionable bonnet on the unno- 
ticed victim in the crowded thoroughfare of Broadway. It 
was all the same to Jonas. He went off at once under its 
influence, like a rocket from its match, into the ideal sky of 
dream-land, and there built magnificent airy-castles, with 
beauty’s random glances for their corner-stones. 

Jonas was a woman-worshipper, and his heart was ever 
on its bended knee to beauty. The chance glance of an 
eye ; the accidental contact of a delicate gloved hand ; nay, 
the very rustling of a silk dress, was matter for the day- 
dreams of a week, and filled his fancy-peopled realm of 
thought for many a sleepless night. With this high-strung 
and inflammable temperament, Jonas was transplanted from 
the quiet of a far-away down-east village to the brilliant and 
noisy metropolis of New-York. Unhappy man! thy swim- 
ming brain reeled under the change—it was like throwing 
a cage-bred bird suddenly from the barrenness of its prison- 
house, untrammelled, into a wilderness of sunny flowers and 
scented blossoms; transferring Prometheus from his bed of 
rock, at once, to all the luxuries of Mahomet’s heaven ; and 
the very blessedness of the change wrought upon this un- 
hackneyed spirit, till an intoxication of the heart was visible 
to the most careless observer as the sun at noonday. 

Jonas’ outer man was not a fit shrine for so delicate and 
easily perturbed a spirit. Sooth to say, he was plain, very 
plain—and the eye of beauty, unconscious and uncaring, 
glanced coldly over his passionless face, only to stir the 
scarce slumbering spirit within, without ever knowing a re- 
bound from his unloved and unloveable exteriour; and up 
to the time of which we write, Jonas had never produced a 
sensation. Never had female heart fluttered for him, while 
he had been a sensitive plant to the whole sex. 

The day of Jonas’ advent to the great city is marked with 
a white stone in his memory. His first appearance was at 
the breakfast-table of our cheap boarding-house, where a 
considerate and penny-saving friend had secured him “a 
local habitation”—alas, he had already “a name !” 

Now, it is a thousand chances to one, the eyes that look 
upon this page know not the paramount reason that often 
induces landladies to open cheap boarding-houses. But few 
are cognizant of the germ of these receptacles for men with 
decayed pockets, and youth of slender expectations. It is 
to most people an unknown thing, and, as it is necessary to 
a right understanding of this chapter in Jonas’ history, I 
shall proceed to unravel what is generally a mystery—a 
sealed book to the uninitiated. 

The odds always are, that the landlady elect has a daugh- 
ter, more or less pretty, whose beauties waste their sweet- 
ness on the desert air, while they occupy a “second story 
back,” in some obscure retreat, unknowing and unknown. 
The dismal matrimonial prospect from that unnoticed quar- 
ter is heart-sickening to the worldly mother, and, as a des- 
perate fling for fortune, she coaxes some misjudging friend 
to be security for her rent, and affixing a rusty “ BOARDING” 
plate to the door, in some more frequented thoroughfare, she 
launches at once into the art and mystery of practising how 
little and how poor will keep men alive ;—her main object 
being to give her daughter an opportunity to display her un- 
appreciated beauties from the head of a table to the admiring 








tinent about “the trifling amount of my bill,” I am determined to 
leave the house in disgust, and patronize some other establishment! 


| eyes of scores of clerks, thinking, possibly, some infatuated 
youth with a father, well to do in the country, may fall 
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before their unmasked artillery, and be a prop to her latter | 
days. ‘This, oh properly astonished reader! is ofttime the 
sole and only cause of many of these curious places, now 
for the first time recorded and made public. Wonder not, 
oh open-mouthed credulity ! but ponder deliberately upon the 
fact, and see if it be not a fit subject to report upon at the 
next meeting of thy “* Society for the Suppression of Vice.” 
It is, to my poor thinking, evil in its principle, and in its 
practice calling loudly for abatement. 

Our landlady’s daughter, it is not to be denied, was 
pretty, and rejoiced in the name of Julia. She was just 
past eighteen, and in her chrysalis state in Blank-street, the 
budding promise of her youth had blossomed into beauty 
unnoticed. Her eyes were a wicked black, and much tui- 
tion had made them fascinating. To Jonas they were 
basilisks—for, when he once fairly looked into them, his 
heart became suddenly conscious that it was like a volun- 
teer company’s target on a prize day; and every raven 
curl, that lent a deeper shadow to the lustre of their unmiti- | 
gated blackness, (making a midnight for those twin stars,) | 
wound itself like a living thing about his perforated heart. Her | 
nose was slightly—very slightty—the word will out—very | 
slightly pug ; but it was more than redeemed by the winning | 
sweetness of a mouth, whose delicate curve, fit shape for | 
Cupid’s bow, was wavy as an infant's, between a pair of | 
ripe red lips of the most kiss-inviting fulness that ever 
mutely challenged passion. Hidden beneath their pouting 








willing ears, but only guided to the cynosure of a coquette’s 
desires—conquest. 

Need it be recorded that Jonas surrendered at discretion 
on the first shot from her unmasked battery, or would have 
done so if capitulation had been demanded? It followed, 
as a matter of course. ‘The first day, ay, the first breakfast, 
enslaved him; and the conquest, so far as he was concerned, 
was complete in a moment. The old lady, as a regular 
thing, had inquired into his father’s * circumstances ;” and her 
inquiries were satisfactory. The only roughness the course 
| of Jonas’ true love was likely to encounter was from Julia 
herself. She shot one brilliant glance over his outer man, 
and though it went through and through him like electricity, 
his unloveable exteriour produced no counter effect; there 
was no echo to the shot: while his galled heart winced, 
her withers were unwrung. 

Not all the attractions for the eyes and thoughts our mil. 
jlion city lions have for the unsophisticated stranger, could, 
| for any conceivable brief portion of a moment, even during 
| his very first day in the city, hide from the enslaved and 
| bewildered Jonas that one form for worship, whose idol 
|was now distinctly and exclusively set up in shis heart. 
| Wherever he went, to his mental vision her presence was 
|more apparent than any of the wonder-making piles of 
| stone and mortar to which his companions vainly called his 
| attention ; and her every look and motion was as palpably 
present to him, while he wandered about, as the very air he 





beauty was a little treasury of teeth, whose glittering purity || breathed. Dinner-time found him again at our domicil, 
flashed out from their rosy prison-house when she smiled, || and when they met at the dinner-table, the unconscious Ju. 


like sudden sunlight through a shell-tinted cloud. 


The |} lia was civil to the human volcano sitting near her, and civil 


swell of her neck, demi-kerchiefed, when it was not hidden | only ; but Jonas devoured her mere presence, to the exclu- 


by the rich masses of curls, was without knot or dimple to 
break its statue-like symmetry. ‘I'he rounded outline of 
her form was worthy a sculptor’s reverie, and the daily 


task of making tea served to show its most fascinating pro- | 


portions in every desirable position for admiration. As 
she leaned over the morning or evening table, to ply her 
vocation under the scrutiny of twenty pair of staring eyes 
the bold swell of a faultless bust, daintily fitted with a white 


boddice, was relieved against the dun of a well-worn tea- | 
board, in all its voluptuous fulness, with a boldness of out- | 
line that put the well-defined curve of the tea-pot to shame ; 


and as her forefinger was daintily pressed on the black 
button of that tea-pot’s cover, while with her dexter hand 
she poised it over the destined crockery, the delicate tips 
of her snowy fingers were mirrored in its shining top no 


less than in the forty eyes intent upon catching her smiles. | 


And if she did sometimes have to rise in her seat for some 
more distant cup, it only lifted the symmetrical waist just 
far enough above the table to show the perfection of her 
well-developed form in all its fulness to the staring youths 
at the nether end of the board. 

With such capital, could Julia possibly embark in a ma- 
trimonial speculation unsuccessfully? The mother’s heart 
answered when the boarding-house was opened. 

Does the patient reader think this an overwrought, or 


out-of-place deseription for an obscure boarding-house | 


attaché? Ifear me she does, but it is true, nevertheless. 
I stake my reputation for properly appreciating the beauti- 
ful, on the faultlessness of that maiden’s architecture. Her 
build, physically speaking, was perfect, without the creative 
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i sion of more substantial matter, and, after sighing through 


|| the fifteen minutes allotted for our feeding, lett the table in- 
|;nocent of corporal food. 
|| During the rest of the afternoon she was in, and around, 
\iand about him, like a second existence, though she was 
| bodily absent in the company of curl-papers and pomatum. 
At the dusky twilight, after day and before candle, when 
Julia presided, goddess of the tea-pot, and Jonas should 
have regaled his inner man with the simple bread and but- 
ter of our landlady, bad as they were, he fed only upon the 
nearness of his beloved, and, shutting his eyes to every 
other object, saw only the one brilliant cynosure of 
his being. ‘Glimpse, sitting in the outer vestibule of 
|sight,” forbade all other visiters to the inner temple of 
| consciousness, 
The Julia had, meanwhile, received instructions from her 
|| managing mamma, to the effect that Jonas was a desirable. 
|| Her method of proceeding was duly marked out, and in 
\ obedience to instructions she contrived, after tea, to draw 
|| him from his shyness, and imprison him, willing captive, in 
| the recess of the bay-window, with his chair in a proximity 
| to hers dangerous to his future peace of mind, as easily as 
lla fascinating spider, into his new-made web, entices the 
| misguided and unconscious fly. 
| ‘I'wo hours of meteoric bliss passed like a week’s transit 
‘that evening to Jonas, and when he heard the unwelcome 
| sound of nine, foretokening the closing of the parlour-doors, 
|| it came upon him ere his bewildered senses had begun to 
| recognize time. ‘The enthralment was now completed. 
| ‘That night Jonas’ pillow was conscious of a waking, 
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aid of the milliner; and, except in one particular, (and that || tossing, restless tenant, for many an hour; and, when fitful 
scarcely noticed by the crowd, though all-important,) was || sleep came at last to relieve the intoxicated sense, troops 
not susceptible of being revised and corrected. That one \ of Julias paraded in and out of the doors of his imagination, 
particular was the keystone of her character. The throne || Or presided over a wilderness of tea-tables with the same 
of mind was as faulty in its outer development, as its || tea-pot and the same smile, while an interminable perspec- 
more attractive adjuncts were perfect. A forehead low, || tive of bay-windows opened, with each a Julia and an ex- 
narrow, and retiring, (though these faults were most artis. || pectant chair. Whatever the picture his fancy drew, or 
tically hidden by a judicious arrangement of the hair,) an ! yherever the scene was laid, it had but one heroine, who 
immense breadth between the ears, with a preponderating || continually bent voluptuously above an unscoured tea- 
balance above and behind them, told an o’er true tale to||board with the same stereotype smile. Unhappy Jonas! 
the close observer; and it is not to be doubted that had |! victim for the hundredth time to a cunningly-devised speci- 
Julia been a man, circumstanced aright, she would have |!men of humanity, yielding the unpurchaseable fragrance of 
slaughtered something beside hearts ; but, being a woman, i his love to a gilded memento of our common mother’s sin, 
she, as yet, was simply a coquette—not a pirate. She took \} heart-bound to a pretty coquette! 

your fancy by storm, not your castle ; and threw her grap-|| ‘The very day following the rise of Jonas’ star upon the 
pling-irons over your heart only—-coming no nearer to mur-|| horizon of our boarding-house there came another star, 
der than as a predisposing cause to self-destruction. Love- || which proved the Aaron’s rod of stars, swallowing up all 
engendered suicides she may have caused, but for that she | lesser stars. A moustache—a real, genuine moustache— 
is not amenable to law. But she was a coquette—hcart, || not one bought, black and curling, at the barber's, and put 
word and deed. ‘I'he mother’s well-drilled lessons had |} on with springs, but one of nature’s own growing; brown, 
matrimony for their end and aim—they were received into |! wiry and shapeless, overhanging a cavern of a mouth, like 
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dried and withered furze above a rocky cave; a veritable 
moustache entered the arena, and threw down its gaunt. || 
let among the hangers-on of Julia. I had well-nigh forgot- || 
ten to say there was a sort of a man attached to the mous. 

tache, but of course there was, though he was an insignifi- 
cant matter in comparison. 

A true and veritable moustache—your regular dirty | 
brown—was a rare visiter in our constantly-shifting circle. | 
It was not often that anything betokening such an absolute 
nothing-to-do-ity in its owner crossed our penny-saving | 
threshold. For who ever knew anybody with a moustache || 
to have anything to do, any business to attend to, any duty || 
to perform, except to coax, oil and rub this distinctive ap- || 
pendage? Or who ever knew the owner of one to be 
of any use to himself or anybody else ? I pause for a reply. 

Julia gazed with an admiring awe upon this new-comer. 
During the entire breakfast, she showered approving glances 
upon the hairy front, mindless of the consternation of others, 
who suffered from the constant contretemps consequent 
upon her isolated attentions. First, this one got half a cup- 
ful of milk in his bedeviled mixture, hight coffee, who ab- 
horred the very sight of anything white in his morning 
drink ; next, that one, who was particularly fond of coming 
it sweet at breakfast, found his morning dose innocent of 
sugar. Numerous were the ejaculations of discontent, and 
still more numerous were the sweet-voiced pardons asked. 
But to crown all, into one cup, and that cup Jonas-destined, 
plump went a lump of that foetid butter, taken dexterously 
from her plate, where, in her absence of mind, she applied | 
the tongs instead of the sugar-bowl. In fact, there was no | 
end to the mistakes she made; but the consequent apolo- 
gies, made in her most winning manner, dissipated the 
gathering clouds, made happy the sufferers, and satisfied 
joy sunned the faces of most of the consumers. But how}, 
intently did she watch the hairy rainbow as it hung over the 
destined bread and butter; how eagerly she gazed, as it 
drew the surface in the process of biting off, like the transit 
of a fine-tooth comb, gathering little pellets of grease in its 
meshes, after the most approved fashion of a patent rake ! 
It certainly was a novel object of contemplation, and to Ju- 
lia apparently a delightful one. 

As a regular and customary thing, the old lady followed 
-the ushering in of this phenomenon with the usual inqui- 
ries. But, for a time, they were fruitless. Connexion the 
moustache had none. The precise locality of his nativity || 
no ingenuity could work out of him. The whereabout of || 
his last boarding-place was studiously concealed, and the |! 
old lady finally gave Julia her solemn belief, in a private || 
and whispered interview, that “he was no better than he || 
should be,” (as if anybody ever was!) and declared her || 
intention of taking an inventory of the contents of his one \ 
trunk the first favourable opportunity, preparatory to a cur- | 
tailment of the credit system ; closing her confidential com- || 
munication by insisting upon Julia’s keeping him at arm’s- || 











| 


| fate of his true love. 


| flecting upon his pillow, seemed to run with unwonted celerity 


and blissful smoothness, was destined to a snag. The affec- 
tions of Julia were not to be lightly wo. The car of Love 
can never run long without a jolt; and, wnen seemingly on 
the sure road of success, often plunges madly into a hidden 
pitfall and is lost forever. The brewing of the storm that was 
destined to burst over the head of Jonas had long been visi- 
ble to those skilled in the meteorology of Love’s atmosphere. 
Alas! that no patent barometer has yet been invented to 
warn infatuated lovers, by the swaying of its fatal pointer, 
when Love’s sky is to be clouded, and its bright flowers blight- 
ed by disappointment’s frost. Oh! that they might be warned 
in time to save the stricken heart from the wreck of its che- 


| rished hopes, and not be forced to exclaim, with the inspired 
| poet: 


‘Twas always thus from childhood’s hour, 

I’ve seen my fondest hopes decay— 

I never had a pretty dog, 
But it was sure to run away. 

I never had a piece of toast, 
Particularly good and wide, 

But fell upon the sanded floor, 
And always on the buttered side !” 


One bland summer’s evening, about the time to which our 
sketch has brought the parties of this true-love tale, Julia was 


| sitting, as was her wont, with the fascinated Jonas, in the 
| shadowy recess of the bay-window, listening carelessly to his 


enraptured stories ; while he, revelling in bliss, was letting the 
full heart run riot on the tongue. The parlour was entirely 


| empty, save them twain ; not a single lounger loitered, to act 


as an extinguisher to the flame of Jonas’ fancy, or to hinder 
and dam up any stream of romance that might bubble from 
the deep fountain of his heart. The time, the place, and the 
occasion seemed all conspiring to carry his wishes to a de- 
voutly-desired consummation, a fitter occasion might never 


| offer for disburdening the yearning heart of its overflowing 


affection, and hearing from the lips of the beloved object the 
Jonas felt this in every nerve ; felt 
that the time was come ; that destiny was pointing its uner- 
ring finger to the passing moments. Gradually waking more 
and more tender, his voice grew husky and tremulous, as he 
knew the critical instant was coming when young love was 


| to blossom into perfect being, and the heart to be fully offered 


up on the shrine of success. His chair had imperceptibly 
worked close up to the shrine of his worship, his head was 
bent down in a whispering proximity to those faultless shoul- 
ders, whose polished surface was light itself in the dimness of 
the recess ; his hand had mechanically clasped the taper fin- 
gers of his idol, thrilling him through and through with an un- 
dreamed ecstasy; his breath almost mingled with hers ; their 
lips were getting into fate-wrought nearness ; when suddenly 
the door creaked on its hinges, sending back upon his heart, 
with a sudden chill every warm impulse that was but now 


length until more was ascertained, and, meanwhile, keep || madly gushing forth—and in walked moustache ! 


the silken fetters drawn tight upon Jonas. 


| 


The precise length of time it took Jonas to put three feet 


Meantime, the insignificant owner of the illustrious mous. || of distance between his chair and Julia’s can only be com- 
tache was not insensible to the charms of his tea-maker.|) puted by figures which mark the different points of chain- 


For some days he evidently was seriously at work to prose- || 


lightning on the sky ; and the rigid, bolt-upright position his 


cute his acquaintance, and not without strong symptoms of || passion-bent body assumed on the instant, was a tranforma- 


success, though the nightly occupation of the bay-window || 
was still Jonas’ privilege, thanks to the influence of the 
manceuvring mamma and his own perseverance. 

Pass we now rapidly in our true history over the next|| 
week, pregnant with alternate joy and grief to Jonas, and | 
during which the rival strugglers for Julia’s affections had | 
sundry clashings and disputes, as is in such cases made and 
provided—hot and ardent on the part of Jonas, cool and 


tion worthy the attentive study of the rivals. Moustache 


| walked in, humming an unconscious tune, and, with the great- 


est coolness and deliberation drew a chair, with the most per- 
fect indifference to Jonas’ presence, between the north and 


|| south pole of true love ; between the magnet and the iron ; 


or, more plainly speaking, between Jonas and Julia, occupy- 
| ing the very spot yet warm with the recedant chair. Turn- 
| ing his back upon the victim of his insult, he coolly addressed 


cutting on his rival’s. | the young lady, and in an insinuating tone, with mincing 
| 


After a little week, the perseverance of the moustache 
seemed to abate, and he no longer thrust his attentions on 
the maid, much to the satisfaction of Jonas, who was there- 
by relieved of his bottled indignation, as it apparently left 
him a clear field. To the observant eyes of older heads, 
however, this calm was more ominous than the foregone 
storm. Electric-eye-exchanges, full of meaning, between 
moustache and Julia at the table, hurried and jerked-up 
sentences as they passed in the hall, silent and hardly-no-| 
ticed grasping of hands, told to older heads that an under- | 
current was working, which set in an opposite direction | 
to Jonas’ wishes. | 
The course of Jonas’ true love, which to him, calnily re- 





words, uttered some commonplace phrase, as like to Jonas’ 
| heart-engrossing, passionate speech, as a penny pop-gun is 
| like to Niagara’s roar. 

Like a ball from Captain Cochran’s death-dealing-en- 
| gine—like the upspringing of a well shot bomb—like the 
|rebound of a comet in its perihelion—like anything swift, 
!mighty, portentous and sudden, up sprang the insulted 
| Jonas, fire in his eye and murder in his heart. For an 
| instant, only an instant, he paused, and stood, the glowing 
impersonation of passion and revenge. That single, hesi- 
tating instant probably saved the life for yet a time of the 
' moustache—but for that single instant and Jonas might 
‘have swung, a warning to all coquettes, from the leafless 
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tree—but that one instant gave Julia time to apologize in 
her blandest tones, and plead a forgotten engagement to 
the theatre with the moustache. The magic sweetness of 
her voice, studiously melifluous and soothing, was like oil 
on the disturbed waters of Jonas’ soul. Swallowing with 
a mighty effort his raging choler, and sheathing his anger 
like a sword, he strode tragically out of the room, seeking 
refuge in the sky-kissing room appropriated to his sole use 
and behoof in the upper story of our domicil, once known 
as the garret, now divided into compact boxes for single 
gentlemen. 

Here, like a caged lion, chafed and irritated, Jonas paced 
to and fro in his seven-by-nine, his swelling bosom torn 
with a thousand emotions; a strange mingling of love and 
rage, jealousy and revenge, urging him to perform all sorts 
of impossible feats. Gesticulating violently as he made sud- 
den turns in his contracted promenade, he seemed to anni- 
hilate imaginary rivals, and struck fierce blows at the un- 
offending air, which, properly directed and duly distanced, 
would have ruined the figure-head of every moustache 
owner in christendom. Could the embodied spirit of a long- 
pent volcano be seen fiercely traversing its hidden halls in 
the mountain bowels, it would only be a feeble imper- 
sonation, a faint shadowing of the passion-swayed and re- 
vengeful Jonas, as he paced with irregular steps his diminu- 
tive chamber. That so much emotion could be thus pent 
up in that little room, and no flying off of roofs, or bursting 
of partitions by the consequence, is matter of much marvel. 
But it is also matter of history. The rage was there, the 
roof still stands. 

For more than an hour Jonas paced to and fro fiercely, 
giving every possible exercise to the muscles of his chest, 
as his insulted spirit prompted him to make demonstrations 
of fight toward seeming rivals in the * dim obscure” of his 
room, and giving such exhibitions in gymnastics as would 
have delighted a modern professor. After the first wild 
gust of passion had swept its course, he threw himself upon 
the bed, and exhausted nature reacting upon his high-strung 
nerves, he upbraided himself as bitterly for his ebullitions 
of passion, aimless and unavailing, as he had a few mo- 
ments before the insulting cause of it. This state of things, 
however, lasted but a short time, and the tide of his fury 
flowed again. Many and mighty projects of revenge did 
he cogitate during this second paroxysm of passion. The 
first impulse was to “ thrash,” ** cowskin” and “ cane” the 
moustache before the assembled boarders, and in Julia’s 
presence too. This for a time delighted him, and he re- 
hearsed the scene with variations, to the great detriment of 
the seams of his coat, and the utter discomfiture of the scat- 
tered furniture. But subsequent thought told him of a lion 
in the way, which suddenly stalked before his mental vision 
in the sturdy frame and stout proportions of the to-be-whip- 
ped-individual. This added to his rage, and his next 
project was to assassinate him, a-la-Corliss, in the street; 
but this was but a momentary impulse of a maddened 
spirit, and should not be called a project. Jonas had too 
much of the true man about him, to his credit be it record- 
ed, to long harbour an unworthy suggestion or a dishon- 
ourable revenge. The thought passed through his troubled 
brain for a moment, and a moment only, and the monster 
was dismissed as soon as engendered. Then came the 
thought of challenging the aggressor to deadly combat, 
and it seemed to his heated imagination the only feasible 
method of washing off the stain of indignity. At first, his 
early planted ideas of right and wrong, the pious lessons of 
his youth, doggedly stood in the way of such a proceeding, 
and for a time the many moral maxims that had been quietly 
shelved by memory, trooped up in array against it. But 
wounded pride got the better of them all, and he finally 
resolved to send a challenge to his insulting rival, ere yet 
the fever of his wrath subsided. 

Fired with this idea as the only honourable mode of re- 
deeming himself from disgrace, and punishing his rival, he 
at once arranged his writing materials, and proceeded to 
indite a belligerent note. Twenty times had he written it 
and as often destroyed. It was an all-important matter, 
and could not be rightly hit hastily. That it should be 
peremptory and final—that it should leave no loop whereon 
to hang a doubt, or a procrastination, or an evasion; and 
that it should be consummated without delay, he had final- 
ly and fully determined. After many a fruitless effort it 
was at last concocted, and ran thus: 





“ New-York, June 3, 18—. 

‘“‘Smr,—The insult you have this evening offered me, in 
the presence of the choice of my heart, admits of neither 
explanation nor apology, and I demand the only satisfac- 
tion that can be expected from a gentleman. 

“ My friend, Mr. ———, will wait upon you in the 
morning to arrange the necessary preliminaries, and I de- 
sire they may be completed without a moment’s unneces- 
sary delay. Yours, &c. 

* Jonas Jones.” 


Jonas had always prided himself upon the fashion of his 
signature, and appended to a billet-douz there was, in 
truth, something sentimental in the way he wrote it. The 
J.’s had a bewitching little curl of their own at the end, 
which, like the twist in the tail of a lady’s lapdog, appealed 
to the tender sensibilities, and when appended to tender 
sentiments was irresistible. But in writing this note he 
scorned any of his usual ornaments. The whole chirogra- 
phy was bold and determined, and in the signature he 
dashed down the long stroke of the J.’s with the straight- 
ness and energy of a broadsword thrust ; leaving no admir- 
ing curl, but bringing the hair line straight up again as if at 
a military command, and with all the abruptness of a note 
of interrogation. The whole note was strongly indicative 
of decision, and was, as he meant it should be, energetic, 
straight-forward and to the point, like a well-made bowie 
knife. Then the wording of it, as we have seen, was the 
product of deliberation—“ the choice of my heart,”—was a 
well culled and carefully arranged phrase, and, withal, not 
adopted hastily or unwisely. When the letter should come 
to be printed, as it -most assuredly would be, in those 
daguerreotypes of human nature—the police reports, his 
heart would be to her as an opened oyster, and she would 
be convinced of his honourable intentions. Should he fall 
ingloriously upon the field of honour, it would be his dying 
legacy of love, and would satisfy her that one true heart 
was cold which had beat with high and passionate love for 
her and her only. 

This warlike document was duly copied, marked A, and 
hidden in his trunk. The original was then properly fold- 
ed, directed and sealed; not, however, with armorial crest 
and bearings, but with the head of his silver pencil case. 
Waiving in his impatience the formality of a friend, as the 
urgency of the case would not brook delay on his part, he 
had it conveyed to his rival’s room by the maid of all work, 
with full directions to lay it conspicuously on his table, 
where it would not fail to attract attention immediately on 
his return. 

This matter over, and the note faithfully delivered, as he 
took pains to ascertain, Jonas sat himself more calmly 
down to review his position, and look the consequences 
full in the face. ‘The stunning effect of his passion for a 
time prevented his seeing it in its worst and broadest light; 
but as the full effect of what he had already done began 
gradually to unfold itself before his mind’s eye, he was 
startled at the inevitable, fatal termination of the affair. 
There was now no way of honourable retreat, In the 
heat of passion the fatal chance had been thrown, and he 
must stand the hazard of the die. Jonas was no coward. 
Sensitive he certainly was, but not a drop of craven blood 
mingled in the New-England purity of his veins. He could 
meet and brave danger as boldly as the boldest, although 
he had never been taught to boast of it, or to bawl in the 
ears of an assembled crowd that he “‘ was born insensible 
to fear.” He had pure native courage, which could not 
only brook danger when encountered, but could go forth 
to seek it when honour or when duty called. But there 
was something which was more than chilling to his ardent 
heart, in the thought that he was about to face death, by 
his own desire, in that field where, if successful, he must 
come back with the brand of Cain upon his brow, and hide 
himself from his fellows; or, if unsuccessful, must be brought 
back a ghastly record of his own rashness, and send to a 
happy fireside, far away to his home, the bitter truth that 
he had “died as the fool dieth.” In every aspect it was 
appalling to his better nature. But nothing weighed down 
his heart with such resistless and stifling oppression as the 
one thought which he could not shake off: of the heart. 
breaking sorrow, which would plunge in grief the dearly 
loved circle in that happy home where the pure days of 





infancy were enjoyed, and the ripening promise of his 
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youth had grown to glad existence under the fostering love 
and care of parental tenderness. .. 

How sad and heavy were his thoughts as busy memory 
unrolled the store-house of early lessons and pious thoughts, 
planted in his childhood, which, slumbering unnoticed du- 
ring his youth, had appeared to be lost and forgotten ; but 
now, as his quick fancy ran over the few short years of his 
intervening life, came violently out, as if written with a 
pen of fire in his heart, and seemed burning reproof against 
the “ deep damnation” of his design. 

With a heavy heart, and a sinking of the spirit far away 
from cowardice, or unmanly shrinking from death, he be- 
gan to arrange the affairs of his business, and to nerve 
himself for the more weighty task of announcing to his 
friends the affair, should its result be fatal to himself. After 
finishing his lesser matters, he began letters to his parents 
and his early friends. How his heart smote him as he at- 
tempted to justify an act which seemed to himself unjusti- 
fiable. How weak his sophistry—how poor, how feeble 
his arguments. The living murderer defending his crime— 
the self-destroyed justifying his own death. The hours of 
that dreary night, far too few for his great purpose, were all 
consumed in these bitter thoughts; and the first strugcling 
light of the morning, as it crept through his window, fell 
upon the haggard watcher with his pen still in his hand, 
and his dry and burning eye fixed upon the scribbled sheets 
where he had yainly endeavoured to hide his own guilt in 
the mystical and shallow speculations of honour. Thank- 
less task! The feebleness of his cause was like a living 
witness against him. He desisted from his heartless plead- 
ings to the absent loved, and, with reckless energy, cast 
away all thought of affection, resolving to meet his fate 
bravely, and if he must die, ** to die and leave no sign.” 

A short time spent in packing up his few worldly goods, 
and Jonas prepared to descend, heart-broken, to the break- 
fast table. His step faltered not; but the painful pleadings 
of an upbraiding conscience, and the bitter struggle of his 
nightly vigil, had left new marks of existence in heavy lines 
about his sunken eyes, as if years instead of hours had 
passed in mental agony during that one brief night. 

An appearance of unwonted stir and bustle in the house 
was apparent as he descended—a running of servants to 
and fro—an anxious, but at the same time half mirthful 
expression in the faces of the few boarders that he met on 
the stairs and in the halls, in a measure startled him from 
his depression, and excited his curiosity for its cause. Dim 
thoughts of an averted evil crowded out his sad forebodings 
and something of the old feeling of indignation began “to 
creep over him. Could his purpose have become known ? 
Could the craven object of his revenge, in pure fear, have 
laid his letter before the civil authority? Was it barely 
possible, (and the thought expanded his heart as if a moun- 
tain had been lifted from it,) was it not barely possible that 
the officers were even then on the alert for him? Visions 
of bonds for keeping the peace toward the citizens of New. 
York in general, and moustache in particular, danced be- 
fore his swimming eyes ; he breathed freer and fresher ; and 
as he entered the breakfast room, he was not altogether 
unprepared by what he had just seen and thought, to find 
the table unspread, with groups of boarders gathered to- 
gether in knots about the room in animated converse. In | 
one corner, on that sofa sacred to a téte-d-téte, sat his re. 
spected landlady, his beloved mother-in-law that was to 
have been, profoundly buried in grief and in her pocket 
handkerchief. Hysterical sobs burst from her breast, and 
rocking to and fro in her agony she seemed the very incar- 
nation of passionate grief, What could it possibly mean? 
Had Julia—was it possible—had Julia discovered the anti- 
cipated meeting, and in the first burst of despair at his fell 
intent, laid violent hands on her own sweet self, as the 
innocent cause of anticipated bloodshed? The idea was 
insupportable—he ran—he flew to the old lady, and clasp. 
ing her in his arms, ejaculated, almost frantic with the 
idea: 

“My dear madam—what—what has happened? Has 
Julia ¥ 

“Yes, she has,” sobbed the grief-stricken parent. 

** Has what, my dear, dear madam ”’ 

‘“‘ Has eloped with that horrid moustache!” And again 
giving herself up to her grief and her pocket handkerchief, 
she swallowed up consciousness in motherly sorrow ; and 











having for the first time given tongue to her calamity, with! 


the greatest possible propriety went off in a swoon—like a 
lamb. 

The eloping boarder’s room was searched, and nothing 
found therein save Jonas’ note with the seal unbroken, and 
one trunk filled with old newspapers and paving stones. 

That morning Jonas paid his bill—an unthrifty and coin. 
wasting practice—and the place which once knew him has 
known him no more. Some other cheap boarding-house 
has him in its maw, and new Julias fill his dreams. 0. 


—~ 





(FROM THE GIFT-) 
MY HUMBLE NEIGHBOUR. 
“Sweet are the uses of adversity, 
That like the toad, ugly and venomous, 
Has yet a precious jewel in its head.” 


On! I have a good neighbour Toadie, 
And under my door-step he sits ; 
Yet sometimes he hops out to see me, 

And has very sociable fits. 


But this is when evening or morning 
Has narrowed the flood-gates of light, 

He comes out to bid me “ good morrow,” 
Again, to exchange a “ good night.” 


Tis then such a soft, silky rustling 

He makes, bouncing through the long grass, 
It sounds like the robe of a prelate, 

‘To which you're to bow as you pass. 


And oft do we hold such a confab 
On things of sky, earth, and the sea, 
You'd think each affair of creation 
Inspected by 'Toadie and me. 


For he, though in nowise a gossip, 
And living so lonely and low, 

Yet seems, by some strange inspiration, 
Our whole mundane matters to know. 


I asked him one day, “* What’s the jewel, 
The great bard of Avon has said, 
Thy people, unlovely, uncomely, 
Still carry about in the head ? 


** Now, is it that curious optic, 
Which looks like fine sand-grains of gold ; 
Or some precious brilliant close covered, 


Which mine has not power to behold ?”’ 


“ Ah, ha!” he replied, “ now I take you! 
Did men think we'd gems in the brain, 
They’d crush our whole race, in their madness 
To seize on the pitiful gain. 


“ For, how the great lords of creation 
To ocean’s deep caverns go down ; 
And rend open earth’s gloomy bosom, 
Their pride or their idols to crown! 


“They seem even aiming at heaven ; 
For, mounting in gas-carried cars, 

I know not at what they are driving, 
Unless ‘tis to gather the stars. 


“They envy the poor little muscle 
It’s shell, where ’tis sunk in the brine ; 
And if we had aught they could covet, 
Ah! wo were to me and to mine! 


* The jewel in question, believe me, 
Is one they'd not readily wear ; 

And still they are wretched without it ; 
And burdened with labour and care. 


“* Peace—temperance—meekness—contentment, 
Whate’er be our looks or estate, 

Wherewith we’ve no pride for the little, 
No envy to feel for the great :— 


“These make up the gems, and their setting 
Is wisdom, to hold them secure— 

The gold, which you'll find, if you try it, 
To be the most precious and pure !” 


He ceased from his sage elocution, 
To bid me an evening adieu ; 

Then left me to ponder the moral, 
And crept to his cell out of view. 


’Tis there, free from care, sin or sorrow, 
More blest than a king on his throne, 
He sits in his solitude sweetened, 
And holds the Philosopher's Stone. 
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FOR MARY’S ALBUM. 


I love a deep blue eye—’tis made 

So purely for life’s peaceful shade,— 
I never saw a deep blue eye, 

That looked not always tenderly. 


I love a deep dyed lip. It makes 

Each word so beautiful that breaks 
From out its —— It is like 

Seeing an angel’s fingers strike 

The chords that ravish us. I love 

The cheek whereon the rose hath strove 
And faded. ‘There is such a look 

As if the spirit could not brook 

Life’s weariness. I love the flush 
Which deepens from the sudden gush 
Of modest feeling. ‘These are al 

Sweet flowers in woman’s coronal. 

Yet flowers will fade and these will die, 
And who will heed them—presently ? 
But perfect love and taintless truth, 
And holy thought and spotless youth ; 
These are the fruit of sins forgiven ; 
‘These change not—save from earth to heaven. 








THE YELLOW ROSE. 


TRANSLATED FOR THE NEW MIRROR FROM THE FRENCH OF BERNARD 
A NOVEL IN FOUR PARTS.—PART THE THIRD. 


Returning alone on the road towards the house Celestine 
inhabited, Francis Dramond felt a sentiment of alacrity, at 
which he was at first surprised, but which he soon explain- 
ed, by the inward satisfaction always inspired when con- 
scious of having rendered or performed a duty. 

“J have not lost my labour,” said he to himself, with a 
smile becoming Titus of philanthropic memory ; “I defy 
the most cunning diplomatists to get over a difficulty more 
skilfully. On one side, I have hindered my friend from com- 
mitting irreparable foolishness; on the other, I have con- 
sidered the honour of an honest family, and of a young 
girl, who, for want of virtue, has beauty that merits con- 
sideration.” 

Devotedness is rare, but absolute disinterestedness is still 
more so. The imagination of a man who has done a meri- 
torious action directs itself, by a natural attraction, to the 
recompense he thinks his due. Francis was governed by 
this law of the human heart, without seeking to offer any 
resistance. 

‘“T really merit some pleasant days,” resumed he ; “ why 
should I not pitch my tent here for a week? Paris is so dis- 
agreeable in the month of May, while the country is so 
beautiful. Then, too, from the moment the marriage of 
Aristide is broken off the little Celestine is no longer to me 
the affianced of my friend. I see, henceforth, in her only 
the seducing black domino I have so long been in search of ! 
For many reasons, then, why should I not follow up an ad- 
venture begun in such a romantic manner ?” 

His conscience tranquillized by this subtle distinction, he 
returned to the house of M. Simart, his eyes sparklingy and 
a smile on his lips. Determined to please everybody, he im- 
mediately set himself about it ; talked propagande and na- 
tional guard to the master ; decrees of the court of Cassa- 
tion to M. Regnauld, a kind of lawyer without cases ; 
fashions, theatres, and new romances to the pretty blonde ; 
religion and medicine to the old aunt; and finished the 
evening chanting vespers with Celestine, who appeared to 
bear most stoically the absence of her intended. 

For many days Francis watched -unremittingly, with an 
interest as deep as concealed, the strange young girl, who 
was to have married his friend, and whose grace and beauty 
exercised over himself a charm he only half avowed to him- 
self. He, who had not analyzed in their most imperceptible 
ramifications, the delicate fibres of feminine organization, 








would have found the character of Mademoiselle Simart an 
indecipherable enigma. At times thoughtless as a child, or 
pensive as a woman, giddy in the morning and melancholy 
in the evening ; petulant to folly, or serious to gravity ; more 
changing than the wave ; in a word, yielding readily to the 
tempest, but reflecting, the instant afterwards, the serenity 
of the heavens. This variety in Celestine’s character offered 
one of those complex models which men look upon with 
mistrust, and artists with love. No wonder, then, that the 
result of Francis’s study was at first an irritating doubt, and 
soon after an intolerable one. In spite of his experience 
and his wit he knew not what conclusion to fix upon. 

‘“‘ Angel or demon,” said he to himself; “ but which of 


| the two is she?” 


One evening, after the departure of Teissier, from whom 
they had not received any news, and whom no one had rea- 
son to think of except M. Simart, Celestine, Madame Reg- 
nauld and Francis were sitting in a little pavilion, at the ex- 
tremity of the garden. The two ladies were embroidering, 
whilst he, seated at their feet, with a book in his hand, read 
aloud to them the affecting sufferings of Indiana. Contrary 
to his custom, he discharged this office badly, mangled un- 
mercifully the eloquent prose of George Sand, paid no re- 
gard to stops or marks, turned over two leaves at a time, or 
else stopped in the middle of a beautiful sentence to look at 
Celestine. Her eyes bent on her work, Mademoiselle Si- 
mart did not seem to perceive the faults of the reader ; 
whether it was because she listened to the tones of his voice 
more than to the words of the book, or because she ob- 
served without anger the absent-mindedness, whose cause 
she had guessed already. Less indulgent than her cousin, 
perhaps because she had not any interest to be so, Madame 
Regnauld, by a peal of laughter, interrupted the period in 
which Francis seemed so well pleased as to feel no inclina- 
tion to get through with it. 

‘“‘T must confess,” said she, ‘I do not understand one 
single word of what you are saying ; it is true, you have a 
strange way of reading ; ordinarily, in reading, one looks on 
the book.” 

“Ha!” thought Dramond, shutting up the volume, “ she 
has guessed me; to-night she will tell Celestine, and to- 
morrow both will ridicule me.” 

“ It is getting dark, we must go in,” said the young girl, 
folding up her embroidery, apparently endeavouring to pre- 
vent the jest she saw sparkling in the eyes of the pretty 
blonde ! 

“ You are right,” replied the latter ; “ let us go and have 
some music. Monsieur, perhaps, has more taste for Rossini 
than for George Sand ?” 

Without giving her cousin time to follow after, Celestine 
forced her to get up, passed her arm round her waist, and 
drawing her along by a cadenced leap, made her dance the 
galop to the house. 

Francis followed the graceful couple with his eyes, the 
half of which only he regarded ; then rising slowly, in his 
turn, instead of going into the house he turned into a bower 
of yoke-elm trees, and walked there a long time, his coun- 
tenance pensive, and his appearance sentimentally ferocious. 
The obscurity which enveloped him more and more at last 
roused him from his revery. 

«‘ This uncertainty is too much,” thought he. “I wish I 
knew what to fix upon. She is the most innocent or the 
most perverse of women. In the first case, my doubts are 
an injury, an injustice ; in the second, the sentiment I feel 
is a deception. I cannot get the opera-ball out of my head, 
and it spoils all the pleasure I find in contemplating her. I 
must end this perplexity.” 
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When Dramond entered the saloon he found all the fami- 
ly assembled. The old aunt and M. Regnauld were play- 
ing at piquet; the two cousins were executing a duet, a 
quadrille from the Pré aux Clercs; while M. Simart, com- 
fortably seated in an arm-chair, gaily beat time to the music. 

‘** Doesn’t that make you feel like dancing?” asked the 
good man of his guest. 

“I do not love dancing,” replied the latter, with the petu- 
lance peculiar to persons when in love. 

On hearing this blasphemy, Celestine turned her head, her 
fingers resting suspended on the keys, whilst her eyes re- 
garded fixedly the young man, whom she thought at this 
moment less admirable than he had ever before appeared 
to her. 

‘You do not love to dance?” said she at last, with an 
air of stupefaction ; “ what, then, do you love?” 

“You!” thought Francis, who with difficulty retained on 
his lips the monosyllable his heart responded. However, 
he subdued his emotion, to seize the occasion which appear- 
ed to him opportune. 

“ T express myself badly,” replied he; ‘* I meant to have 
said, that I do not love balls, such as we find in the world, 
with their formal and monotonous quadrilles. I appreciate 
but little an amusement without passion, and in a saloon 
passion is not admissible; therefore, we must not look for 
the dance there. To understand the electric effect it can 
produce on the imagination, one must go to the public balls, 
to the masquerades.” 

The eyes of Francis scrutinized, with ardent inquietude, 
the physiognomy of the young girl, who, without thinking | 
to avoid his gaze, naively listened to the apology for a 
pleasure not very naive, and seemed to take a lively inte- 
rest in it. 

“ But, Monsieur,” she observed suddenly, “ they do not 
dance at masked balls.” 

“They do not dance?” repeated the young man, who, 
notwithstanding his anxiety, dare not venture an interroga- 
tion more precise. 

‘Ts it not so, Hortense?” resumed Celestine, turning to- 
wards her cousin. ‘“* When we went to the opera-ball it ap- 
peared to me very astonishing that nobody danced. Can 
one comprehend a ball where there is no dancing?” 

Francis felt his heart dilating at that moment; the air he 
breathed seemed balmy. The simple words he had just 
heard dissipated, as if by enchantment, the equivocal clouds 
through which his imagination until then had contemplated 
this vestal being. Ashamed of his suspicions, he felt him- 
self culpable, and enjoyed his remorse with secret delight. 
In love, sometimes, one is so happy to be in the wrong! 
His countenance, without doubt, betrayed, in too expressive 
a manner, his heart-felt happiness; for Celestine, whose 
eagle eyes would have braved the sun, was not able to bear 
the look which sought hers, and for the first time she felt 
blooming on her cheeks those burning roses whose roots are 
in the heart. 

«‘ Recount to M. Dramond your prowess at the opera-ball. 
I am sure it would amuse him,” said M. Regnauld, without 
interrupting his game at piquet. 

Francis felt himself seized by a violent fit of friendship | 
for the big, bald man; he found his manners amiable, his| 
mind cultivated ; had it been necessary, he could have seen 
hair on his forehead. Contrary to her custom, Mademoi- 
selle Simart seemed embarrassed ; Madame Regnauld, see- 
ing she did not reply, turned towards the young man, whose 
growing passion had not escaped her penetration. 


“You have, perhaps, remarked,” said she to him in a 
bantering tone, “ that all of us here are very humble slaves 








of this little girl ‘The empire she exercises over all those 
who approach her is somewhat despotic. I forewarn you of 
this, that you may be on your guard. Her fantasies are 
laws, her caprices arrests, from which there is no appeal. 
My uncle has brought her up in this manner, and our weak- 
ness has confirmed the abuse of this fine system of educa- 
tion. You can conceive, then, all the extravagant ideas 
which would pass through the mind of a child spoiled in this 
way. Among other foolish imaginations last winter, Celes- 
tine took it into her head to go to the masked ball; and, do 
you know where she intended to take us? To Musard’s.” 

** Yes, ma foi, to Musard’s,” interrupted the old merchant, 
with a loud paternal laugh; “ the little fool wished to go to 
the -ball at Musard’s; what do you say to that, Monsieur 
Dramond ?” 

“T say that angels may, without peril, descend to Pan- 
demonium,” replied Francis, with warmth. 

The innocent Simart found the phrase very beautiful, 
without comprehending it any too well. Celestine thought 
it still more beautiful, perhaps, because she did not compre- 
hend it. 

“T do not pretend to be an angel,” resumed Madame 
Regnauld, placing on the last word ironical emphasis; “ al- 
though the project appeared to me rather presumptuous, [ 
had no means of resisting it. 
capitulate, too happy in having succeeded to substitute the 
opera for the terrible ball with which I was threatened. 
Well, then, all three set off.” 

“‘ All three?” repeated Dramond, with a remnant of un- 
easiness ; “* who accompanied you?” 

“My husband,” replied Madame Regnauld ; “ who else 
did you think? My husband, whose conduct, I confess, was 
not very exemplary in that circumstance. Hardly had we 
arrived, when he installed us in a box under the pretext of 


I was, therefore, obliged to 


the crowd, but, in reality, to carry on some intrigue, and 
went off and left us more than an hour, exposed to the 
most silly adventures.” 

‘“‘ How ! adventures?” said Francis, with affected curiosity. 

“ Yes, two men, flushed with wine, and hideously dis- 
guised, forced us to leave our box.” 

Celestine interrupted her cousin. 

* The first who came in conversed very properly. You 
said yourself he had very expressive eyes and beautiful 
teeth.” 

“Hum! you did not let me share in your remarks,” said 
M. Regnauld to his wife, whilst Francis, in a fit of gratified 
vanity, smiled at himself in the mirror placed above the 
piano. 

M. Simart, who, as we have already said, loved to go to 
bed early, put an end to the conversation by giving the sig- 
nal to retire. When Dramond entered his room, he gave 
himself up to the delightful meditations of a passion which, 
for the first time, he enjoyed without suspicion. The fasci- 
nating countenance of Celestine passed through all his 
dreams, reflecting upon them such mild and chaste rays as 
gleam from a luminous star. In the morning this golden 
vision was eclipsed by the un-ideal figure of the keeper, Ni- 
cholas, who entered the chamber, holding a letter in his 
hand, stamped at Paris. 

“It is from Teissier; what the deuse can he write me !” 
said Francis, in a bad humour, which seemed a kind of pre- 
sentiment. 

“© My dear friend,” wrote the ex-future son-in-law of M. 
Simart to his confidant, I have expected a letter from you 
every moment since I left you, and every evening I send to 
know if you have returned to Paris. I must own, I cannot 
understand your total silence and prolonged absence ; but 
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poth, while leaving me in doubt, lead me to suppose that 
the negotiation I charged you with is not yet terminated. 
In four days, Francis, I have reflected much. A marriage 


so near being consummated, and so advantageous as mine, 


now appears to me rashly broken off, merely on account of 


childish behaviour, for Celestine’s conduct was nothing 
more. In reality, I was the most to blame; if she is a lit- 
tle capricious, I must acknowledge that I am sometimes 


too sensitive, and I have not for excuse the giddiness of 


youth. The other day, in the billiard-room, I believe both 
of us interpreted wrongly the gesture which offended me. 
Celestine has a great deal of vivacity in pantomime ; when 
speaking she almost always moves her hands, and what 
we took as a menace, I am sure, was an involuntary mo- 
tion. But even if she had the intention we supposed, I 
could pardon her, for the brutality I showed in striking 
Soliman was enough to irritate her. So then, my dear 
friend, I pray you, henceforth to tie again the threads you 
have doubtless broken, in following my directions. I 


doubt not, you can easily do it, for I know the resources of 


your mind and your diplomatic talents. ‘Tell M. Simart 
that the sudden attack of my uncle will not result serious. 
ly, and that I hope to be able to leave him in a few days. 


Present to Madame Regnauld and her aunt my respectful | 


homage, and say much to Celestine.” 

“The fool!” cried Francis, at this part of the letter, 
which he rumpled in his fingers, without finishing the read- 
ing. ‘If Celestine loves him, which I doubt, he needs no 
advocate with her; if she does not love him, I would have 
scruples about influencing her decision, for he would not 
make her happy. He has quit the party; so much the 
worse for him; he knows the proverb. I was led to believe 
he had positively renounced this marriage ; from that time 
I was at liberty to love Celestine, and I do love her, and I 
will maintain my right. Each one for himself, and heaven 
for all.” 

The idea of supplanting his friend, and of becoming the 
principal actor in the marriage, at which he was only at first 
to be a witness, awoke not the least remorse in the mind 
of Dramond. With him passion spoke too loud for the ob- 
jections of conscience to be heard. Besides, he flung in 
the face of his scruples the following dilemma: she either 
loves him, or she does not love him; if she loves him, she 
will not marry me; if she does not love him, of what can 
he complain? 

Absolved in his own eyes by this irrefutable argument, 
and lively spurred on by the announcement of Aristide’s re- 
turn, Francis resolved not to lose a moment in deciding 
his fate. After dinner, he approached Madame Regnauld, 
and begged, with a serious air, a few moments’ conver- 
sation with her. The pretty blonde received his solicita- 
tion with the gay smile which habitually animated the ex- 
pression of her countenance, and without affectation de- 
scended with him to the garden, where the young lover 
commenced his confidence without delay, with that frank 
earnestness which most always wins the indulgence of 
women. 

“ Madame,” said he, “I will not confess to you that 
I love your cousin, for you already know it.” 

“‘ How so, Monsieur?’ interrupted Madame Regnauld, 
with affected surprise. 

“ You know it, I am sure, for if you have read it in 
my eyes, I have also read it in yours. I have guessed 
still more, that the marriage that was in question had not 
your approbation; that Teissier was displeasing to you. 
I pray you do not interrupt me ; I do not find fault, on 
the contrary, you have seen that the character of my friend 


offered to a woman a feeble guarantee for happiness; and 
how much reason you have for thinking so! Shall I be 
|judged more favourably by you, Madame? I love Celes- 
|tine. Pardon me this familiarity. You are aware, love 
knows only baptismal names. I love your cousin; to tell 
|her so herself, so naive, so_childlike, would be a fault. I 
| feel it, although I am dying with the desire to commit this 
\fault. It would be said I wronged the hospitality which 
|is shown me here. Madame, your aunt has forgotten 
| love ; I doubt if M. Simart has ever known it; and your 
| husband, so well situated to feel it, has a gravity in his 
countenance that deters me. You see, then, that I can 
| address only you, since you can comprehend me. I sup- 
plicate you to tell me that you understand me, that you par- 
| don this declaration, so abrupt, so badly expressed, and 
| that you will be my protectress. My family is known to 
| M. Simart; I have more fortune than Teissier ; you see 
|me; my mind has not appeared to displease you; and I 
| swear to you that I have the best character in the world. 
| On my honour, Madame, I will make Celestine happy. 
| Is it not true that she does not love him?” 

“* How well you arrange all this?” replied Madame Reg. 
| nauld, not being able to suppress a smile, but her smile was 
| without mockery. “ You forget that M. Teissier can marry 
| Celéstine with or without my approval.” 

“ Their marriage has not taken place, and it remains with 
| you that it nevershall. When Teissier left he charged me 
| positively to break it off; since then, it is true, he has 
| changed his mind, and given me different instructions. I 
| accepted the first mission, but I refuse the second. The 
| engagement made with him exists in reality no longer, 
, since he himself takes it back ; I am, therefore, at liberty 
to ask the hand of your cousin, and I now ask it of you.” 

“ This is very specious reasoning, although at the bottom 
| I fear it may not be altogether exempt from Jesuitism, as 
|my uncle would say. But, no matter, you have the liberty 
|and the mind, two fine qualifications; and I have not the 
| courage to wish you ill success in your road, although it ap. 
| pears somewhat irregular. You have conjectured rightly ; 
|I do not like your friend, whom you do not much more 
| cherish, it would seem. I would see Celestine break off 
| this marriage, with pleasure ; and, if it is not too late, I will 
| not refuse to aid her in doing it.” 

“Oh! Madame, how well I have judged you. 
ratitude do I not owe you!” 7 

“Tis very well, very well,” replied Madame Regnauld, 
suddenly resuming her bantering physiognomy. “ See! 
| there is my husband looking at us through the window ; 
| he does not like to have one speak with me so long, and 
| with so much expression.” 

“ One word more, I pray you! Since you accept the 
role of my tutelary angel, be not good by halves; allow me 
to tell Celestine I love her.” 

“T shall say no to that,” replied the young wife, with 
vivacity ; “ your eyes have told her too much already. 
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Yesterday you made her blush, and it was the first time, 
I believe, that has ever happened with her for a similar 
case.” 

“ Did she blush—are you sure of it?” cried Francis, who, 
in his transport, wished to take the hand of his fair pro- 
tectress to carry it to his lips. 

“ My husband!” cried Madame Regnauld, in her turn, 
snatching away her hand. “Do you wish to make him 
think you are paying court to me? Come, be reasonable, 
and remember I forbid you to speak to Celestine.” 

“ Before you,” said the young man, with a stupified air. 

“Before me! He has a reply for everything. I am too 
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indulgent to you,” she replied, after a moment’s hesitation. 
“Come, lay aside this lover’s air. I perceive Celestine in 
the pavilion; let us go and join her. I cannot hinder you 
from talking with her.” 

«Will you promise me you will not make me read 
Indiana ?” 

«TI will swear it to you, you acquit yourself so badly. 
You will see that I shall be obliged to begin again the chap- 
ters you blundered through, and, while I am doing so, I will 
permit you to make yourself agreeable; but, remember, I 
have the talent of listening while reading.” 

Francis and Madame Regnauld then crossed the garden 
and entered the pavilion, where they found Celestine at her 
embroidery. Her serious and thoughtful air offered a con- 
trast to the almost infantile character of her physiognomy. 
The sun, passing through a window, whose curtain was 
raised, bathed her Italian head, and her dark hair, en- 
circled by bandeaux, glittered in the luminous wave as in an 
aureole. On seeing Francis enter, instinctive modesty made 
her feel the light too dazzling ; perhaps she thought one 
could see too plainly if she blushed again. Addressing 
herself to him in a sweet and almost timid voice, she said : 

‘«‘ Will you have the goodness to put down the curtain?” 

He hastened to obey. The window opened into a nar- 











row lane that passed the garden on that side. Leaning over 
to detach the cord that held the curtain, Francis perceived 
a man, who, profiting by the inequalities offered by the wall | 
of the pavilion, had climbed up to the level of the window ; 
and, in the amateur of scaling and espionage, he recognized ! 
Aristide Teissier. His first thought was to fling on his head |} 
the flower-pot near his hand, and thus renew, in favour of | 
his rival, the catastrophe of Pyrrhus, king of Epirus; but, l 
virtuously triumphing over the homicidal temptation, he put || 
down the curtain as if he had seen nothing, and shut the | 
window ; then, on reflection, opened it. 

** Let him listen, if he chooses,” said he to himself; “ I 
love free positions. He will know, in this manner, what 
he has to expect.” 

Francis then seated himself on the stool near Celestine’s 
feet, in the same place he occupied the evening before. 
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IS MY LOVER ON THE SEA. 


Is my lover on the sea, 
Sailing east, or sailing west ? 

Mighty Ocean, gentle be, 
Rock him into rest: 


Let no angry wind arise, 

Nor a wave with whitened crest : 
All be gentle as his eyes 

When he is caressed ! 


Bear him (as the breeze above 
Bears the bird unto its nest,) 

Here,—unto his home of love, 
And there bid him rest! 





TO SOPHIE. 


Wilt thou be a nun, Sophie ? 
Nothing but a nun? 

Is it not a better thing 

With thy friends to laugh and sing ? 

To be loved and sought ? 
To be woo’d and won? 

Dost thou love the shadow, Sophie, 
Better than the sun ? 


I’m a poor lay-brother, Sophie ; 
Yet, I this may say,— 

Thou had’st better bear with love, 

Than dwell here, a prison’d dove, 
Weeping life away. 

Oh !—Fd bear love’s pangs, rather, 
Fifty times a day ! 








| gentlemen, but was too vain to use my spectacles. 


| gone out to dine at Lord L——s,’ 


LITERARY STARS OF LONDON. 

ONE morning we set out to pay a visit to Miss Edgeworth, 
who lived about a mile and a half from our lodgings. Randolph 
commenced telling me some very amusing anecdotes, and I 
listened and walked on, paying no attention to the numer- 
ous streets we were traversing. At length, after nearly an 
hour’s exercise, I asked him how much farther we had to 
go? He suddenly stopped, and, looking round him exclaimed: 

“Why, really, we have been so agreeably employed, I 
perceive we have gone a mile out of our way; but no mat- 
ter, exercise is good for young men.” 

We retraced our steps, but when we arrived at Miss 
Edgeworth’s lodgings, we found, to our great disappointment, 
that she had left town that morning for Ireland. 

“Delays are dangerous,” said Randolph ; “ never post- 
We should 
have come here yesterday, sir, agreeably to my first inten- 
tions.” 


pone until to-morrow what you can do to-day. 


We were talking over our adventures one morning, when 
Randolph said to me—* Do you know that I am growing 
old, and have not yet become accustomed to it ?” 

“ How do you happen to make the discovery just now ?” 
inquired I. 

“ Why,” replied he, “last week I received an invitation 
from our minister, Mr. Rush, to meet a party especially 
chosen for me. I opened the note in the presence of some 
I read 
‘Thursday,’ and threw the note away afterwards. On 
Thursday, accordingly, I presented myself at Mr. Rush’s 
house at seven o’clock, and was ushered into the drawing- 
room, where, to my no small surprise, I found Mrs. Rush 
quietly giving the children their tea. Queer preparations 
for a dinner-party, thinks I to myself, and sat down. After 
the usual questions and answers, I ventured to inquire, ‘ has 
not Mr. Rush come home yet?’ ‘Oh,’ said she, ‘he has 
‘ Bless my soul, madam,’ 
said I, ‘how can that be? Here I am by his invitation to 
meet a party” My dear Mr. Randolph,’ exclaimed she, 
‘what a mistake. Your dinner was on Tuesday last, and 
we waited for you until past eight o’clock, when we gave 
you up as either sick or out of town; but, surely, you re- 
ceived your note of invitation? ‘I did, madam,’ replied I, 
‘and am justly punished for my vanity. I was ashamed to 
use my spectacles before strangers, and as I am half blind, 
my eyes read Thursday, and I never referred to the note 
again. So, I have lost a delightful dinner, but am amply re- 
paid by finding you and your children alone, for now I shall 
have what is so rare in London, to strangers, a social eve- 
ning. Take my advice, sir, and never endeavour to cheat 
old Time, or he will cheat you.” 

* But, sir,” continued he, “ you may well say to me, ‘ physi- 
cian, heal thyself; for, will you believe it, a few days ago I 
took out of my pocket what I supposed to be three penny- 
pieces to give a beggar woman, and behold I discovered, 
on my return home, that I had given her three half crowns, 
all for want of my spectacles. In that case, however, I 
bought the character of a most generous man, and no doubt 
my name will live in the records of Fleet-street—that is, 
among the beggars, sir.” 

“Who do you think I met under the gallery of the house 
of commons?’ said he to me one day. You can’t guess, 
and so Ill tell you. There was a spruce, dapper little gen- 
tleman sitting next me, and he made some trifling remark, 
to which I replied. We then entered into conversation, 
and I found him a most fascinating, witty fellow. He point- 
ed out to me the distinguished members who were unknown 
to me, and frequently gave them a friendly shot. At parting, 
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he handed me his card, and I read with some surprise, ‘ Mr, 
Thomas Moore. Yes, sir, it was the ‘ Bard of Erin; and 
upon this discovery I said to him, ‘ Well, Mr. Moore, I am 
delighted to meet you thus, and [I tell you, sir, that I envy 
you more for being the author of the ‘ Twopenny Postbag,’ 
and ‘Tom Crib’s memorial to Congress,’ than for all your 
beautiful songs which play the fool with young ladies’ hearts.’ 
He laughed heartily at what he called my ‘ singular taste,’ 
and we parted the best friends imaginable.” 

But time passed rapidly away. I was obliged to leave 
London on business, and with much regret I left Randolph 
behind me. Our sojourn together was a second edition of 
the voyage, excepting that I never saw him out of humour 
He was pleased with everybody, and every- 
body with him. In company, he was the fascinating talker, 
the belles-lettres scholar, the encomiast of all that was great 
and good in England, and it appeared to give him pleasure 
to entertain his audience. Whether among the nobility at 
the West-End, or the merchants in the city, or at our own 
quiet gatherings at the hotel, he was the same delightful 
companion, and never permitted his temper to get the upper 
hand. I look back upon this period as one of the bright 
spots of my journey through life. Some time after we part- 
ed, I received the following letter from him while I was 
at home in Ireland: 


in London. 


“ Liverroot, Sept. 30, 1822. 

“ My good friend’s letter, addressed to the care of Mr. 
Brown, at Cambridge, was not received until my return to 
London, in consequence of his absence from home. The 
second found me in the north, too late to reply to it with 
effect. On my arrival here, I flattered myself that we 
should again be fellow-passengers across the ‘deep Atlantic 
stream,’ but learn with much concern that you have been 
very ill in Ireland, and are not yet sufficiently recovered for 
the voyage. I pray God that you may be restored to the 
blessings of health, one to which Iam and must be a stran- 
ger. You would have been much pleased with Cambridge. 
Thence I went to Oxford, Bath, Bristol, Wales, Leaming- 
ton, the Lakes, Scotland, and, by the east coast, to London. 
T'o-morrow I embark in the ‘ New- York,’ with our old com- 
mander Captain M , for New-York. We have twenty- 
seven passengers, three of these Virginians, whom I know 
and like, and several other southrons. 

“Remember me kindly to your father and Mr. F—~—, 
and accept of the best wishes of 

Your friend, 





J. R., of Roanoke.” 


I returned to New-York in May, 1823, and arrived the 
day before the great race between “ Eclipse and Henry ;” 
but as Mr. Randolph had never been able to inoculate me 
with his passionate love for horse-racing, I did not go to the 
course. I used to tell him, when we argued the question, 
that I thought horse-racing, as conducted in this country, if 
not in England, went to improve the race of horses at the 
expense of the race of man; and that, as I considered man 
the more important animal of the two, I would never, my- 
self, encourage the sport. I need hardly add how thorough- 
ly I failed in converting him to my notions. I found him 
at Mrs. Bradish’s in Broadway, and the day after the great 
race he gave me a most amusing account of it. He con- 
tended that “* Henry” would certainly have been the victor, 
had not the democratic crowd encroached so much upon 
the course as to frighten him, not being accustomed to 
such a multitude of rude people. I told him, laughingly, 
that I was afraid the fact of “ Eclipse” having won the race 
would be deemed “ prima facie” evidence in his favour by 
most people, to which he replied: 

*“ Perhaps so, sir; but you know the majority are general- 
ly wrong in such matters.” 

Mr. Randolph stood in a very conspicuous place on the 
stand during the race, swrounded by gentlemen, northerns 





and southrons, and he evidently was very confident of the 
success of Henry. But after the termination—to him so 
unexpected in its result-~and while the thousands of spec- 
tators were vociferously applauding the successful rider, 
(Purdy,) Mr. Randolph gave vent to his great disappointment 
by exclaiming to those around him, in his most satirical 
tone, 

“ Well, gentlemen, it is a lucky thing for the country that 
the president of the United States is not elected by acela- 
mation, else Mr. Purdy would be our next president be- 
yond a doubt.” 

He then left the ground, and spent the evening with 
Mr. Rufus King, at Jamaica. Next day he said to me, with 
a sigh: 

“ Ah, sir! only for that unfortunate vote on the Missouri 
question, he would be our man for the presidency. He is, 
sir, a genuine English gentleman of the old school; just 
{the right man for these degenerate times. But, alas! it 
cannot be.” 

The following spring I received the following letters from 
him: 


Wasuineton, May 11, 1824. 

“Tf the affair of Mr. Edwards and the tariff will let me 
off in time, I shall travel post-haste so as to reach New- 
York on the night of the fifteenth, and take my passage for 
the ‘ father-land’ the next day. Can you arrange this mat- 
ter so as not to compromit me if I do not arrive, and at the 
same time not make public my design?’ 

“ May 13. 

“ My servant (John) goes on this day, and if I do not 
overtake him at Baltimore this evening, I shall be off to- 
morrow morning with the speed of light, and in New-York 
as quick as ‘horses, steam, guineas, but not curses,’ can 
carry me. Pray clap a writ on the ‘Nestor’s’ stern until I 
j arrive, which I’m told will be Sunday morning, time enough, 


\I trust, for the packet.” 


I accordingly engaged a berth conditionally for him on 
board the packet ship Nestor, to sail on Sunday, the sixteenth 
of May, for in those days our packets sailed on Sundays 
the same as on any other day. 

Mr. Randolph got away from Washington sooner than 
he had expected, and on Saturday morning I received a 
note from him at Bunker’s, and immediately called on him. 
I found him in high spirits at the prospect of so soon seeing 
England once more, although he told me he was dying— 
very ill indeed; but he soon forgot his bodi'y ills in the 
excitement of his mental powers. I remember that he was 
exceedingly angry with the United States Branch Bank be- 
| cause the teller refused to give him guineas for their notes ; 
|he wanted only to let him have dollars. 

“‘ Sir,” said he to me as he came out of the bank, “it is 
a swindling shop—a mere paper machine—a bubble, sir. We 
| almost broke it once, and on my return I shall attack it 
jagain. I would not hold either its stock or its notes, sir, 
for any length of time. They cannot pay, sir, depend upon 
it. After all, sir, give me ‘real estate,’ it can neither fail 
nor run away; but your paper manufactories are all spuri- 
ous, sir.” 

I took him to a broker’s, where he easily procured English 
guineas. But he would not be pacified, and he harangued 
the persons present on the abominations of the bank. This 
language was new then in Wall-street, and we all consider- 
ed it as the outpourings of a prejudiced man. Little did we 
think that many of us then present would live to see that 
bank prostrate in the dust—deserted by its old friends— 
abused by all—a by-word among money-changers, with 
‘none so poor as to do it reverence.” I enter not into the 
causes of this lamentable catastrophe. I merely allude to 
| the facts as a matter of history. il. 
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ON THE DEATH OF A MISSIONARY. 
How beautiful it is, for man to die 
Upon the walls of Zion! to be call’d, 


Like a watch-worn, and weary sentinel, 
‘To put his armour off, and rest—in Heaven.— 


satisfaction of the sex, the world would have little time for 
other speculations ; but I will devote a single paragraph to 
the elucidation of this one of many mysteries, for a reason I 
have. Fenam habet in cornu. 

Poets are the least fastidious, and the least discriminat-. 
ing of men in their admiration of women, (vide. Byron,) 
partly because their imagination, like sunshine, glorifies all 
that turns to it, and partly because the voluptuous heart, 
without which they were not poets, is both indolent and 
imperial, from both causes waiting always to be sought. 
In some circles, bards are rather comets than stars, and the 
one whose orbit for a few days intersected that of Miss 
Adele Burnham, was the exclusive marvel of the hour, 
Like other poets, the one of which I speak was concen. 
trative in his attentions, and he chose (why, the gods 
knew better than the belles of the season,) to have neither 
| eyes nor ears, flowers, flatteries, nor verses for any other 
{than Miss Burnham. He went on his way, but the incense, 
| in which he had enveloped the blest Adele, lingered like a 
| magic atmosphere about her, and Tom Follett and all his 
| tribe breathed it in blind adoration. I trust the fair reader 
| has here nodded her head, in evidence that this history of 


The sun was setting on Jerusalem. 

The deep blue sky had not a cloud, and light 
Was pouring on the dome of Omar’s mosque, 
Like molten silver. Everything was fair ; 
And beauty hung upon the painted fanes ; 
Like a grieved spirit, lingering ere she gave 
Her wing to air, for Heaven. The crowds of men 
Were in the busy streets, and nothing look’d 
Like woe or suffering, save one small train 
Bearing the dead to burial. It pass’d by, 

And left no trace upon the busy throng. 

The sun was just as beautiful ; the shout 

Of joyous revelry, and the low hum 

Of stirring thousands rose as constantly ! 

Life look’d as winning ; and the earth and sky, 
And everything, seem’d strangely bent to make 
A contrast to that comment upon life. 

How wonderful it is that human pride 

Can pass that touching moral as it does— 

Pass it so frequently, in all the force 

Of beautiful and simple eloguence— 

And learn no lesson! They bore on the dead, 
With the slow step of sorrow, troubled not 

By the rude multitude, save, here and there, 











A look of vague inquiry, or a curse 

Half muttered by some haughty Turk whose sleeve 
Had touch’‘d the tassel of the Christian’s pall. 

And Israel too passed on—the trampled Jew! 

Israel !—who made Jerusalem a throne 

For the wide world—pass’d on as carelessly ; 
Giving no look of interest to tell 

The shrouded dead was anything to her. 

Oh that they would be gather’d as a brood 

Is gather’d by a parent’s sheltering wings !— 


They laid him down with strangers ; for his home 
Was with the setting sun, and they who stood 
And look’d so steadfastly upon his grave, 

Were not his kindred ; but they found him there, 
And lov’d him for his ministry of Christ. 

He had died young. But there are silver’d heads, 
Whose race of duty is less nobly run. 

His heart was with Jerusalem ; and strong 

As was a mother’s love, and the sweet ties 
Religion makes so beautiful at home, 

He flung them from him in his eager race, 

And sought the broken people of his God, 

To preach to them of Jesus. There was one, 
Who was his friend and helper. One who went 
And knelt beside him at the sepulchre 

Where Jesus slept, to pray for Israel. 

They had one spirit, and their hearts were knit 
With more than human love. God call’d him home. 
And he of whom | speak stood up alone, 

And in his broken-heartedness wrought on 

Until his Master call’d him. 


Oh is it not a noble thing to die 

As dies the Christian with his armour on !— 
What is the hero’s clarion, tho’ its blast 

Ring with the mastery of a world, to this ?— 
What are the searching victories of mind— 
The lore of vanish’d ages ?—What are all 
The trumpetings of proud humanity, 

To the short history of him who made 

His sepulchre beside the King of kings ? 





TurrE are two commodities, much used by gentlemen, 
neither of which will bear tinkering or tampering with—| 
matrimony and patent leather. Their necessities are | 
fair weather and untroubled wear and tear. Ponder on! 
the following melancholy example, dear reader ! 
My friend Follett married a lady contrary to my advice. | 

I gave the advice contrary to my wont and against my will. | 

He would have it. The lady was a tolerably pretty woman, | 

on whose original destiny it was never written that she | 

should be a belle. Howshe became one is not much mat. | 
ter; but nature being thoroughly taken by surprize with! 
her success, had neglected to provide the counterpoise. I| 
say it is no great matter how she became a belle,—nor | 
is it,—for if such things were to be accounted for to the! 


| the belleship of Miss Burnham is no less brief than natural 
and satisfactory. 

When Follett came to me with the astounding informa. 
tion that he intended to propose to Miss Burnham, (he had 
already proposed and been accepted, the traitor!) my fancy 
at once took the prophetic stride so natural on the first 
breaking of such news, and in the five minutes which I 
took for reflection, I had travelled far into that land of few 
delusions—holy matrimony. Before me, in all the change- 
ful variety of a magic mirror, came and went the many 
| phases of which that multiform creature, woman, is sus- 
| ceptible. I saw her in diamonds and satin, and in kitchen. 
| apron and curl-papers; in delight, and in the dumps; in 





| supplication and in resistance ; shod like a fairy in French 
| shoes, and slip-shod, (as perhaps fairies are, too, in their 
| bed-rooms and dairies.) I saw her approaching the cli- 

macteric of age, and receding from it—a mother, a nurse, 
| an invalid,—mum over her breakfast, chatty over her tea,— 
| doing the honours at Tom’s table, and mending with sober 
| diligence Tom's straps and suspenders. The kaleidoscope 

| of fancy exhausted its combinations. 

“Tom!” said I, (looking up affectionately, for he was 
one of my weaknesses, was Tom, and I indulged myself 
in loving him without a reason,) ‘* Miss Burnham is in the 
| best light where she is. If she cease to be a belle, as of 
course she will, should she marry: ? 

‘** Of course !” interrupted Tom very gravely. 

“ Well, in that case, she lays off the goddess, trust me! 
You will like her to dress plainly ————” 

* Quite plain !” 

“ And stripped of her plumage, your bird of Paradise 
would be nothing but a very indifferent hen—with the dis- 
| advantage of remembering that she had been a bird of 
| Paradise.” 

“But it was not her dress that attracted the brilliant 
| author of. ig 
| ‘Possibly not. But as the false gods of mythology are 
‘only known by their insignia, Jupiter by his thunderbolt, 
| and Mercury by his talaria and caduceus, so a woman, wor- 
ishipped by accident, will find a change of exterior nothing 
|less than a laying aside of her divinity. That’s a didactic 
| sentence, but you will know what I mean, when [ tell you 
| that I myself cannot see a pair of coral ear-rings without a 
|sickness of the heart, though the woman who once wore 
them, and who slighted me twenty years ago, sits before 
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me in church, without diverting a thought from the sermon. 
Don’t marry her, Tom !” 

Six weeks after this conversation, I was at the wedding, 
and the reader will please pass to the rear the six succeed- 
ing months—short time as it seems, to record a change in 
the bland sky of matrimony. It was an ellipse in our 
friendship as well; for advice (contrary to our wishes and 
intentions) is apt to be resented, and I fancied from the | 
northerly bows I received from Mrs. Follett, that my friend | 
had made a merit to her of having married contrary to my 
counsel. At the end of this period Tom called on me. 

Follett, I should have said, was a man of that undecided 
exterior which is perfectly at the mercy of a cravat or 
waistcoat. He looked “ snob” or “ nob,” according to the 
care with which he had made his toilet. While a bachelor, 
of course, he could never afford in public a negligence or 
a mistake, and was invariably an elegant man, ere 
and “ pin-point” from straps to whiskers. But alas! the} 
security of wedded life! When Tom entered my room, I 
perused him as a walking homily. His coat, still made on 
the old measure, was buttoned only at the top, the waist 
being rather snug, and his waistcoat pockets loaded with 
the copper which in his gayer days he always left on the 
counter. His satin cravat was frayed and brownish, with 
the tie slipped almost under his ear. The heel of his right 
boot (he trod straight on the other foot) almost looked him 
in the face. His pantaloons, (the one article of dress in 
which there are no gradations—nothing, if not perfect,) 
were bulged and strained. He wore a frightfully new hat, 
no gloves, and carried a baggy brown umbrella, which | 
was, in itself, a most expressive portrait of ‘* gone to seed.” | 
Tom entered with his usual uppish carriage, and, through | 
the how-d’ye-dos, and the getting into his chair, carried off | 
the old manner toa charm. In talking of the weather, a 
moment after, his eye fell on his stumpy umbrella, which, | 
with an unconscious memory of an old affectation with his | 
cane, he was balancing on the toe of his boot, and the mar. | 
ried look slid over him like a mist. Down went his head | 
between his shoulders, and down went the corners of his | 
mouth—down the inflation of his chest like a collapsed bal. | 
loon; and down, in its youth and expression it seemed to | 
me, every muscle of his face. He had assumed in a minute | 
the style and countenance of a man ten years older. 

I smiled. How could I but smile! 

«Then you have heard of it!” exclaimed Tom, suddenly | 
starting to his feet, and flushing purple to the roots of his hair. 

“ Heard of what ?” 

My look of surprize evidently took him aback, and, seat- 
ing himself again with confused apologies, Tom proceeded 
to “ make a clean breast,” on a subject which I had not 
anticipated. 

It seemed, that, far from moulting her feathers after mar- 
riage, according to my prediction, Mrs. Follett clearly 
thought that she had not yet “strutted her hour,” and, 
though everything Tom could wish behind the curtain, in 
society she had flaunted and flirted, not merely with no 
diminution of zest from the wedding-day, but, her husband 
was of opinion, with a ratio alarmingly increasing. Her 
present alliance was with a certain Count Hautenbas, the 
lion of the moment, and though doubtless one in which 
vanity alone was active, Tom’s sense of connubial proprie- 
ty was at its last gasp. He could stand it no longer. He 
wished my advice in the choice between two courses. 
Should he call out the Frenchman, or should he take ad- 
vantage of the Massachusetts interpretation of a “ land of 
liberty,” accuse his wife of * moral insanity,” and shut her 
up in a mad-house. 














My advice had been of so little avail in the first instance, 
that I shrank from troubling Tom with any more of it, 
and certainly should have evaded it altogether, but for an 
experiment I wished to make, as much for my own satis. 
faction as for the benefit of that large class, the unhappy 
married. 

“ Your wife is out every night, I suppose, Tom ?” 

‘* Every night when she has no party at home.” 

“Do you go with her always ?” 

“Igo for her usually—but the truth is, that, since I 
married, parties bore me, and after seeing my wife off, I 
commonly smoke and snooze, or read, or run into Bob 
Thomas’s and ‘ talk horse,’ till I have just time to be in at 
the death.” 

“And when you get there, you don’t dance ?” 

“ Not I, faith! I haven’t danced since I was married !” 

‘¢ But you used to be the best waltzer of the day.” 

“Well, the music sometimes gets into my heels now, 
but, when I remember I am married, the fit cools off. 
The deuce take it! a married man shouldn’t be seen whirl- 
ing round the room with a girl in his arms!” 

‘“*T presume that were you still single, you would fancy 
your chance to be as good for ladies’ favours, as any French 
count’s that ever came over ?” 

“ Ehem! why—yes!” 

Tom pulled up his collar. 

“And if you had access to her society all day and all 
night, and the Frenchman only an hour or two in the eve- 
ning, any given lady being the object, you would bet freely 
on your own head?” 

“I see your drift,” said Tom, with a melancholy smile, 
“but it won’t do!” 

“No, indeed—it is what would have done. You had at 
the start a much better chance with your wife than Count 
Hautenbas; but husbands and lovers are the ‘hare and the 
tortoise’ of the fable. We must resort now to other 
means. Will you follow my advice as well as take it, 
should I be willing again to burn my fingers in your 
affairs !”” 

The eagerness of Tom’s protestations quite made the 
amende to my mortified self-complacency, and I entered 
zealously into my little plot for his happiness. At this 
moment I heartily wish I had sent him and his affairs to the 
devil, and (lest I should forget it at the close of this tale,) I 
here caution all men, single and double, against “ meddling 
or making,” marring or mending, in matrimonial matters. 
The alliteration may, perhaps, impress this salutary counsel 
on the mind of the reader. 

I passed the remainder of the day in repairing the damage 
of Tom’s person. I had his whiskers curled and trimmed 
even, (his left whisker was an inch nearer his nose than 
the right), and his teeth looked to by the dentist. I stood 
by, to be sure that there was no carelessness in his selec. 
tion of patent leathers, and on his assuring me that he was 
otherwise well provided, I suffered him to go home to dress, 
engaging him to dine with me at seven. 

He was punctual to the hour. By Jove, I could scarce 
believe it was the same man. The consciousness of being 
well-dressed seemed to have brightened his eyes and lips, as 
it certainly changed altogether his address and movements. 
He had a narrow escape of being handsome. After all, it is 
only a “man of mark,” or an Apollo, who can well afford to 
neglect the outer man ; and a judicious negligence or a judi- 
cious plainness, is probably worth the attention of both the 
man of mark and the Apollo. Tom was quite another order 
of creature—a butterfly that was just now a worm—and 
would have been treated with more consideration in conse- 
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quence, even ey thos se least tolerant of “ the pomps sandy vani- | 


ties.” We dined temperately, and I superseded the bottle by | 


a cup of strong green tea, at an early moment after the re- 
moval of the cloth, determined to have Tom’s wits in as 
full dress as his person. Without being at all a brilliant 
man, he was, the next best thing, a steady absorbent ; and 


as most women are more fond of giving than receiving in| 


all things, but particularly in conversation, I was not uneasy 
as to his power of making himself agreeable. 
faith ! 

The ball of the night was at the house of an old friend | 
of my own, and Mr. and Mrs. Follett were but newly in- 
troduced to the circle. 
my eye, therefore, while casting about for dramatis persona, | 


and in fixing upon Mrs. Beverly Fairlie, for the prominent | 


character, I assured success, though being very much in love 
with that coquettish widow myself, I had occasion for some 
self-denial in the matter. Of Mrs. Fairlie’s weak points, 
(on which it seemed necessary that I should enlighten || 
Tom,) I had information not to be acquired short of sum- 
mering and wintering her, and with my eye solely directed 
to its effect upon Mrs. Follett, I put the clues into my 
friend’s hands in a long after-dinner conversation. 
seemed impatient to open the campaign after getting these 
definite and valuable instructions, 
success, and we entered the ball-room in high spirits. 

It was quite enough to say to the mischievous widow | 
that another woman was to be piqued by any attentions | 
she might choose to pay Mr. Follett. Having said thus 
much, and presented Tom, I sought out Mrs. Follett, my- 
self, with the double purpose of breaking up the monopoly 


of Mons. Hautenbas, and of directing her attention, should | 
to the suavities between Tom and the! 


it be necessary, 
widow. 

It was a superb ball, and the music, as Tom said, went 
to the heels. The thing he did well was waltzing, and 
after taking a turn or two with Mrs. 
dame ran up to Mrs. Follett with the most innocent air 
imaginable, and begged the loan of her husband for the 


Fairlie, the rustic 


rest of the evening! I did not half like the look of earnest || 
with which she entered into the affair, indeed, and there 


was little need of my taking much trouble to enlighten || 
Mrs. Follett; for a woman so surprized with a six months’ 
husband I never saw. They were so capitally matched, | 
Tom and the widow, in size, motion, style of waltzing, and || 
all, that not we only, but the whole party were occupied || 
with observing and admiring them. Mrs. Follett and I}) 


(for a secret sympathy, somehow, drew us together, as the | 
thing went on) kept up a broken conversation, in which | 


the count was even less interested than we ; and after a few 
ineffectual attempts to draw her into the tea-room, the 
Frenchman left us in pique, and we gave ourselves up to 
the observation of the couple who (we presumed) severally 
belonged to us. They carried on the war famously, to be 
sure! Mrs. Fairlie was a woman who could do as she liked, 
because she would; and she cared not a straw for the very 
pronouncé demonstration of engrossing one man for all the 
qnadrilles, waltzes and galopades, besides being with him 
to supper. Once or twice I tried to find an excuse for 
leaving Mrs. Follett, to put in an oar for myself; but the 
little woman clung to me as if she had not the comnge to 
undertake another person’s amusement, and, new and sud- 
den as the feeling must have been, she was pale and 
wretched, with a jealousy more bitter probably than mine. 


Tom never gave me a look after the first waltz; and as to } 
the widow, she played her part with rather more zeal than || 


we set down for her. I passed altogether an uncomfortable 


Nor was he, | 


I had the company very clearly in | 


As he} 


I augured well for his | 


night, for a gay one, », and it was a great relief to me when 
Mrs. Follett asked me to send Tom for the carriage. 

|| ‘Be so kind as to send a servant for it,” said Follett, 
\| very coolly, ‘“‘and say to Mrs. Follett, that I will join her 
\!at home. I am going to sup, or rather breakfast, with 
|| Mrs. Beverly Fairlie !” 

| Here was a mess! 

|| Shall I send the count for your shawl ?” I asked, after 
giving this message, and wishing to know whether she was 
this side of pride in her unhappiness. 

The little woman burst into tears. 

‘J will sit in the cloak room till my husband is ready,” 
she said; ‘go to him, if you please, and implore him to 
'| come es speak to me.” 

As I said before, I wished the whole 





plot to the devil. 
| We had achieved our object, the 
| man who knocked the breath out of his friend’s body, in 
Tom is now (this was years ago) 


it is true—and so did 


| killing a fly on his back. 
|a married flirt of some celebrity, for after coming out of the 
| widow’s hands with a three months’ education, he had quite 
;forgot to be troubled about Mrs. Follett; and instead of 
|| neglecting his dress, which was his only sin when I took 
him in hand, he now neglects his wife, 
| women are apt tosee their husbands, through other women’s 
eyes. 
1 happiness as would have fallen to their lot, had I let them 
'}alone—had Mrs. Follett run away with the Frenchman, 

| and had Tom died a divorced sloven. But when I think, 
| that, besides achieving little for them, I was the direct 
|| means of spoiling Mrs. Beverly Fairlie for myself, I think I 
|| may write myself down as a warning to meddlers in matri- 
mony. P. 


who sees him, as 


I presume they are doomed to quite as much un. 


N. Ww. 





JOTTINGS 


'| Mrs. rimson.—Few women had more gifts than Mrs. 
Flimson. She was born of clever parents, and was lady- 
like and good-looking. Her education was that of a fe- 
male Crichton, careful and universal; and while she had 

j}more than a smattering of most languages and sciences, 


she was up to any flight of fashion, and down to every se- 
cret of notable housewifery. She piqued herself, indeed, 
most upon her plain accomplishments, (thinking, perhaps, 

hat her more uncommon ones would speak for themselves ;) 
ioe it was a greater triumph, to her apprehension, that she 
;could direct the country butcher to the sweet-bread in 
| slaughtering his veal, and show a country girl how to send 
it to table with the proper complexion of a riz de veau, 
than that she could entertain any manner of foreigner in his 


own language, and see order in the stars and diamonds in 


back-logs. 
pect them to be matched as well as praised, Mrs. Flimson 


lost the pick of the market, and married a man very much 


Like most female prodigies, whose friends ex- 


her inferiour. The pis aller, Mr. Flimson, was a person 
of excellent family (after the fashion of a hill of potatoes— 
the best part of it under ground,) and possessed of a mode- 
rate income. Near the meridian sun of a metropolis, so 
small a star would of course be extinguished ; and as it was 
necessary to Mrs. Flimson’s existence that she should be 
the cynosure of something, she induced her husband to re- 
move to the sparser field of a distant country-town, where, 
with her diplomatic abilities, she hoped to build him up into 
a member of Congress. And here shone forth the genius 
of Mrs. To make herself perfectly au fait of 
country habits, usages, prejudices, and opinions, was but 
At 
the end of this short period, she had mastered a manner of 





Flimson. 





| ” . 
the work of a month or two of stealthy observation. 


| 
{} ae ; 
i: rustic frankness, (to be put on at will,) she had learned the 
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secret of all rural economies, she had found out what de- | in their “ bravery of suits.” The waistcoats and cravats 
gree of gentility would inspire respect without offending or i have taken a long stride into splendour, leaving the coats 
exciting envy, and she had made a near estimate of the in- i and trousers in their accustomed sobriety of hue. Jen- 
fluence, consequence and worth-trouble-ness of every fami- | nings’ great emporium, opposite the Park, might furnish the 
ly within visiting distance. | knights and courtiers for a new “ Field of cloth of gold,” 

With this ammunition, Mrs. Flimson opened the cam-||so effulgent are the velvets and satins; though the bold 
paign. She joined all the sewing circles of the village, re- | youths who have ventured to put forth into Broadway with 
fusing steadily the invidious honour of manager, pattern-cut- ! their glittering waistcoats look like butterflies half-born, the 
ter, and treasurer; she selected one or two talkative objects \ dull broadcloth worm still adhering. For one I should like 


for her charity, and was studiously secret in her manner of || the age of gauds and such matters to come round again, for 




















conveying her benefactions. She talked with farmers, quot- 
ing Mr. Flimson for her facts. She discoursed with the par- 
son, quoting Mr. Flimson for her theology. She was intelli- 
gent and witty, and distributed plentiful scraps of information, 
always quoting Mr. Flimson. She managed the farm and 
the household, and kept all the accounts—Mr. Flimson was 
so overwhelmed with other business! She talked politics, ad- 
mitting that she was less of a republican than Mr. Flimson. 


She produced excellent plans for charitable associations, town | 


improvements, and the education of children—all the result of 
Mr. Flimson’s hours of relaxation. She was—and was only— 
Mr. Flimson’s humble vicegerent and poor representative. And 
everything would seem so much better devised if he could 
have expressed it in person ! 

But Mr. Flimson was never nominated for Congress, and 
Mrs. Flimson was very well understood from the first by her 
country neighbours. There was a flaw in the high polish of 
her education—an errour inseparable from too much conscious- 
ness of porcelain in this crockery world. To raise themselves 
sufficiently above the common level, the family of Mrs. Flim- 
son habitually underrated vulgar human nature, and the ac- 
complished daughter, good at everything else, never knew 
where to find it. She thinks herself in a cloud, floating far 
out of the reach of those around her, when they are reading 
her at arm’s length like a book. She calculates her conde- 
scension for “ forty fathom deep,” when the object of it sits 
beside her. She comes down graciously to people’s capacity, 
and her simplicity is set down for trap. And still wondering 
that Mr. Flimson is allowed by his country to remain in ob- 
security, and that stupid rustics will not fuse and be moulded 
by her well-studied congenialities, she begins to turn her at- 
tention to things more on her own level, and, on Sundays, 
looks like a saint distressed to be out of heaven. But for that 


one thread of contempt woven into the woof of her education, || 


Mrs. Flimson might have shone as a star in the world where 
she glimmers like a taper. 

Watx nv Broapway.—lI think that a walk in New-York 
to-day, if you had been absent a year, would impress you 
very strongly with the outbreak of showiness in costume. 
Whatever spirit it is that presides over the fashions we take 


so implicitly from France, he (this spirit of woof and colour) | 


has well suited the last and newest invoice to a moment of 


reaction from economy. Or, (what may better define the | 


present era, perhaps,) the moment after prosperity has al- 
most universally changed hands. The stuffs in the shop- 
windows of Broadway are of a splendour that would scarce 


Ido not see why the lords of nature should leave all the orna- 
ment to the birds and flowers and servants in livery; but let it 
be consistent, and entire, and when it is that, it will be time 
to compound a gentleman of “ a man, a sword and an equi- 
page,” and to settle the sixty degrees of precedence which 
are established in the court of England. But as this will 
not all be in my time, I think I shall not venture on the 
more luminous stratum, to say the least, of Jennings’ waist- 
coats. The Americanism of the matter is the much more 
! violent array of those gorgeous stuffs in Chatham-street and 
|| the Bowery. The small tailors? shops in these Alsatian 
1 quarters are quite in a glow with the display of cravats and 
| waistcoats, and their catering for the taste of their custom- 
| ers is, of course, careful and well considered. The age is, 
| Pethape, forever gone by, when a privileged class could 
| monopolize finery of garb ; and, of all the civilized nations, 
it were least possible in ours. I have seen already a dozen 
| at least of cheap-booted apprentices wearing velvet waist- 
i coats, which, a few years ago, would have delighted 
|| D’Orsay. This last lustrum of our history, by the way, cor- 
|| responds somewhat, as to sumptuary matters, with the year 
| 1759, and after, of French history. The nine months’ minis- 
try of Silhouette (whose immortality rests on the accident 











| of giving his name to profiles) was a temporary suspension 
|| of French extravagance, somewhat similar to ours of the 
|| last year or two, during which coats were worn without 
|| folds, snufi-boxes made of plain wood, and painting por- 
! traits were discarded for outlines in profile ; every fashion, 
ae a ; : . s 2 

j) in short, giving way to extreme parsimony. This period 
1 was succeeded, as our economical days seem promising to 
i| be, by a powerful reflux of the suspended extravagance. 
|| The parallel must end here, thank heaven ! 





1 BrooxityN—Brooklyn is as much a part of New-York, for 
|} all purposes of residence and communication, as “the Bo- 
} rough” is of London. The steam ferry-boats cross the half- 
|| mile between it and New-York every five minutes; and in 
l| less time than it usually takes to thread the press of vehicles 
i on London Bridge, the elegant equipages of the wealthy cross 
|| to Long Island for the afternoon drive ; morning visits are in- 


| terchanged between the residents in both places—and, indeed, 
the East river is now hardly more of a separation than the 


j}same distance in a street. Brooklyn is the shire-town of 
|| King’s county, and is second in population only to New-York. 
H It has become the fashion for business-men of New-York to 
1 build and live on the fine and healthy heights above the river, 
\| where they are nearer their business, and much better situated 


be ventured upon, (in the street at least,) by the severity || than in the outskirts of this city itself. Brooklyn is built on 





of last year’s aristocratic taste ; but the eruption has spread || 


from the shop-windows over the side-walk, and the ladies | 
are verily rainbow clad! The prevailing colours are yel- | 


low and blue; the most of the dresses put all the prismatic | 
colours under contribution, and the wearers would make 
Chinese figures for Gobelin tapestry. It would be a fine ' 
speculation in upholstery, indeed, to buy the cast-off dresses | 


of this period, and lay them up to sell for window-curtains | 





to the next generation. But the ladies have it by no means | 


to themselves. They are only bolder and more consistent || 


the summit and sides of an elevation springing directly from 
the bank of the river, and commanding some of the finest 
views in America. The prospect embraces a large part of 
East river, crowded with shipping, and tracked by an endless 
variety of steamers, flying through the channel in quick suc- 
cession; of the city of New-York, extending, as far as the 
eye can see, in closely-piled masses of architecture; of the 
Hudson, and the shore of Jersey, beyond; of the bay and its 
bright islands, and of a considerable part of Long and Staten 
Islands, and the Highlands of Neversink. 
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YOU AND ONE OF US. 

Tus is “ sodgering week,” ladies, and the General has gone 
to the wars. Provided there be no Banquo to sit in his leather- 
bottomed chair, I am quite alone, and of course, immea- 
surably more than usual at your service. Walk in, and make 
no ceremony—that is to say, draw your foot under you, and 
sit on your heel. Leave the General’s chair unoccupied, if 
you please. 
Jam at home. Sit on that ream of paper, and let’s be pri- 
vate and personal. 

A little scandal would be appetizing, this cloudy morning. 
Suppose we put the General on the gridiron and “do him 
brown!” Poets are so much better for toasting !—(reason 
why :—the first lyre was made by the toasting of the sun—the 
tortoise-shell, found by Hermes on the Nile, drawn tight by 
the contracted tendons-—“ or so they say.” His health in a 
glass of Elsinore cherry! And now, General, come over the 
coals! 

What has he to do—(a poor “ various author,” tucked away 
in the “ Appendix” of the “ Poetry of America”)—I say, what 
has he to do with a lodging in the brain and memory of 
every man, and in the heart and music-making of every 
woman in the country! What has a “ various author” to do 
with as much popularity as a baker’s dozen of the big bugs 
with their biographies. What business has a “ various au- 
thor” to get his own price for every scrap of a song, and be 
the only poet-father in the country whose poetical daughters 
are run after to be married to music! There is more of him 
abroad, “ by heart,” than of anybody else ! He is more quoted, 
more sung, more trolled, more parodied, more plucked at on 
his pedestal, than anybody else! He uses his brevet as if he 
were full poet! If it weren’t for the “ damnable iteration” 
of a cockatoo critic or two, the world would never suspect— 
never—that Morris is not a song-writer—ihe song-writer— 
and the most sung and the best one of all the “ Poets and 
Poetry of America.” And, la !—to be sure !—what a mistaken 
world we live in—that never knows what it likes till it is told 
in a book! 

It is something to be universal, as a poet—something to get 


that far—it must be confessed. The worth of a thing is, || 


(partly; at least,) what it will bring—particularly in the way 
of a long-winded popularity. There is some bedevilment or 
other about Morris’s poetry that makes it stick in people’s 
minds, and answer people’s want, in the way of an expression 
of their poetical feelings—something that music jumps to, and 
women remember and love him for—something that satisfies 
the nine hundred and ninety-nine, and displeases the nil ad- 
mirari thousandth. 
- Let’s try this varlet of a popularity-thief—you judge and 
jury, and J the aggrieved plaintiff—one of the robbed. Hand 
me up that big book, on the floor by you, and let’s see the 
law. He’s a lyric poet if there’s any truth in the definition 
of that commodity ;: 

‘“¢ Lyric poetry is that species of poetry by which the poet 
directly expresses his emotions. It is necessary that the feel- 
ing represented should be itself poetical, and not only worthy 


to be preserved, but accompanied by a variety of ideas, beauty || 


of imagery, and a musical flow of language. One distinct 
feeling should predominate, giving tone to the whole; the 
feeling must be worthy of the subject which caused it, cor- 
responding to the same both in degree and kind, and must be 
so exhibited as to give a living picture of the poet’s mind; 
while at the same time, what is merely individual and acci 
dental must be excluded, so that the poet shall be truly the 
representative of his race, and awaken the sympathy of all. 
But this requires genius of a high order.” 


Quash the suit and turn the plaintiff out of court !—there 
never was a more literal inventory of goods than this of the 
peculiarities of Morris’s poetry !—Lyrist he is, if that describe 


. 


It will remind us that “we” are out, and that | 


| lyric poetry, and he has come honestly by his popularity, and the 
world is right, that said so before the trial. Court’s adjourned. 





We have sat down once or twice to criticise Weir's picture 

of the Embarcation—but a criticism of it would be but a re- 
|| capitulation of its beauties, and as these are quite apparent 
|| and everybody will see the picture, we think it not worth 
|| while. We have already described, in the Mirror, the feel- 
ing with which it is seen for the first time, and as we have 
seen it a dozen times with the same glow, and as that de- 


scription has been quoted, as just, by many of the critics who 


have since seen the picture, we can well stop where we are— 
recording only the present thronging to the exhibition room 
in New-York and the universal delight the picture gives to 
the public. Weir may well be a proud and happy man. 


We should be very happy to polish ‘ M.’s” verses, but as 
we have seldom seen a penknife that was sharp after it was 
sharpened, so we never saw verses that were good after being 
bettered—by anybody but the original maker. Besides, it is 
not our vocation to mend poets—though we might make one 
—heaven help us! 





“ Henry” is informed that he is a thief—from Arnald de 
Maraviglia, the Troubadour. He (“ Henry”) will find the 
whole matter of his four verses in the Provengal’s motto: 

“ A Dieu mon ame— 
Ma vie au Roi— 


Mon ceeur aux dames— 
L’honneur pour moi !”’ 





“ Pietas” wishes us to say “ less of the dress and beauty of 
women,” and more of the “ beauty of holiness.” But we beg 
to submit to Pietas, whether, (in all reverence,) when heaven 
has set the example in dressing the skeleton with beauty, th 
outer finishing, which is left us to do, should not carry out the 


| intention and be done in keeping ! 








A “ friend who knew us when a boy” (as if anything but 
| the crust of us be adult-erated) wishes us to “ write some- 
thing for posterity.” Tut !—Posterity is welcome to all we 
| write,—though, if Posterity will pay us, or if anybody will 
“ down with the dust,” as Posterity’s “ paying teller,” we will 
write something which Posterity can publish as “entirely 
| original.” For the present we do not hold with the Apotactite, 
| 


that “ property, wine, meat and matrimony are things to be 
| fenounced”—and though the three last scem to be the only 
| ones to which our destiny has a free copyhold, we are digging 
| away at prose and poetry, and would peddle pins or pottery, 
| to compass the other. 





The Gentlemen and Ladies of the United States are re- 
quested not to say bust and fust for burst and first—nor hash 
| for harsh—nor poutty for pretty. 











FASHIONS. 
There is about to be a revolution in coat-and-tro user-dom, 
| as any man may see who will notice the premonitory “ crack 
| men” in their gradual encroachments on the old-fashioned un- 
dertaker-ishness. Waistcoats have gone before and glitter like 
|a case of beetles in an entomological cabinet. Trousers be- 
! gin to show gay, and the rich plaids of the last importations 
! are worn by the most venturesome. It will be a bold man 
|| who first comes out in a “ plum-coloured satin” coat—but it 
is to be done. Luxury is under strange headway—as you 
! may know by stepping into Jennines’s under the “ Ameri- 


|| can,” and seeing the splendours he expects to sell. We are 
' sorry we were born a lustrum too early for this gay period. 
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MY BARK IS OUT UPON THE SEA. 
My bark is out upon the sea— | 
The moon’s above; 
Her light a presence seems to me 
Like woman's love. 
My native land I’ve left behind— 
Afar I roam ; 
In other climes no hearts I'll find 
Like those at home. 


Of all yon sisterhood of stars 
But one is true ; 

She paves my path with silver bars, 
And beams like you 

Whose purity the waves recall 
In music’s flow, 

As round my bark they rise and fall 
In liquid snow. 


The fresh’ning breeze now swells our sails ! 
storm is on! 
The weary moon’s dim lustre fails— 
The stars are gone. 
Not so fades love’s eternal light 
When storm-clouds weep: 
I know one heart's with me to-night 


Upon the deep. PF 


THE YELLOW ROSE. 


|| injury. 


Arrested a moment in his escalade by the apparition 
| of Francis, but soon after persuaded he had not been observ- 
,ed, he redoubled his efforts until he reached the window, 
where he installed himself as firmly as possible, his feet 
| thrust in a hole of the wall, and his hands holding fast to the 
| balcony. He took care to keep his head behind the flower- 
pot, which, without such precaution, would have flung his 
shadow on the transparent curtain, and finding no propitious 
crevice to permit him to see what was passing in the pavilion, 
he concentrated his whole soul in his ears. 

Celestine appeared as devoted to silence as to her work, 
and her eyes never left her embroidery. On her part, faithful 
to her promise, Madame Regnauld had taken the volume 
of Indiana, which she seemed to read with exclusive atten- 
tion; but an attentive observer would have noticed that the 
one turned the leaves of the book very slowly, and the other 
drew still slower her needle. 
seated, with the graceful ease habitual to him, Francis be- 
came by degrees as anxious as the prisoner on his bench; 
|| now locking at the maiden, then at the wife; from the latter 
to the window, and from the window to the toes of his boots; 
and ended by falling into one of those recapitulatory medita- 


On the stool where he was 





TRANSLATED FOR THE NEW MIRROR FROM THE FRENCH OF BERNARD 
CONCLUDED. 

Arter his return to Paris, Aristide Teissier awoke every 
morning with the firm determination never to see Celestine 
again, but every evening brought him a contrary resolution. 
The fourth day, the evening for him began in the mom- 
ing. Hungering for love from the fast he had subjected him- 
himself to, he wrote his confidant the letter, a part of which 
we have cited ; some hours later, an increase of conjugal fever 
threw him in the Provins diligence. The journey seemed to 
him a century, until he approached the country where M. Simatt 


tions the most determined spirits frequently experience at the 
approach of a decisive action. 

“ The scene is more difficult to play than I at first thought,” 
said he to himself; “ the other day, in trying to prove that 
when one is four one is only two, I advanced a paradox ridi- 
culous enough ; ma foi, this is a fine opportunity to prove 
it, for so many more within than outside make in all full 
four. But it is the first word that is embarrassing to find.” 

Madame Regnauld watched stealthily for some time the 
young man whom she had promised to support. The in. 
decision she saw in his countenance increased the interest 
with which he had inspired her, for timidity becomes a grace 





dwelt, then all at once the horses appeared to have wings, 


and he hesitated some time before he could decide to alight}! 


from the vehicle. In what manner should he present himself, 
what face could he put on, and what words could he find, if, 


as was probable, Dramond had obeyed his orders? In such a 


case, would not his return appear like cowardice or a bravado? || 


Troubled at this alternative, Aristide walked slowly towards 
the house ; on reaching it his heart failed him entirely ; with 
a stealthy step he passed before the gate, where the lions look- 


ed more grim than ever ; he could not help comparing them | 


to the angels with flaming swords who formerly kept guard at | 
Eden. Lowered from the official dignity of the future hus- | 
band, for whom all doors open with two raps, to the equivocal 
part of a man who has compromised his position, he made 
the turn of the garden, cursing from the bottom of his heart the | 
counsel of his friend, his own irresolution, the race of dogs, | 
the good-natured Simart, and the whole world besides, with | 
the exception of Celestine, until he arrived at the foot of the | 
pavilion, where she was in the habit of working after dinner. 


‘ She is here,” said he to himself; “ perhaps she is thinking of 
me. Why, banishing this ridiculous emotion, should I not 
try to see her and speak with her?” 

Seizing his courage by the forelock, as one ought to do, it} 
is said, with the occasion, Tissier commenced the assault | 
without delay. The little lane was deserted at this hour of 
the day, and the angle of the wall, by its irregularities, offered | 
a real thief-ladder, to which he could cling without fear of! 





where it is not habitual, and sets as well on bold cavaliers as 
a smile on serious countenances. However, the sympathy of 
the young wife was not exempt from the velvet-like irony 
| with which, from prudence or coquetry, she gloved all her 
||sentiments. Abusing somewhat her right of protectress, she 
abandoned herself without scruple to the spirit of mockery 
| which awoke in her, and far from coming to the assistance 
\|of her protegé, she felt a malicious pleasure in redoubling 
|| the embarrassment revealed in his countenance. 
“Did you not tell me you had received news from M. 
| Teissier ?” asked she abruptly. 

The traitorous intention of these words, and the half-smile 
that accompanied them, instead of disconcerting Francis in- 


|| stantly restored his self-possession. 


“ His word is worth as much as another,” said he to him- 
self; “it leads me to the end by the shortest way, and in all 
| things straight lines are best.” 
“ Teissier has written me, madam,” replied he afterwards 
|in a serious tone ; “ he announces his return, and charges me 
| to tell you of it.” 

“ His uncle has then recovered?” resumed the young wife. 

“ M. Marjolier has never been sick ; his illness was only 
a delicate pretext to offer as the reason of the departure my 
| friend judged necessary some days since.” 

Celestine raised her head and fixed her expressive eyes on 
the young man. 

“If your friend,” said she, placing emphasis on the last 
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word, « yary his departure necessary, I do not judge the | 
same of his return. You may write and tell him so.” 

“Do not show any grudge,” observed Madame Reg- 
nauld with affected mildness. “If he returns, it will be be- | 
cause he feels his error and is repentant. If he owns he is to | 
blame for having been bitten, if he flings himself on his knees |} 
to implore your mercy, will you have the cruelty not to pardon | 
him ?” 

“T have judged her wrongly, she is an excellent woman,” 
thought Aristide at this moment, still clinging to the outside 
of the window. Mademoiselle Simart remained sometime 
without replying. 

“ You are, without doubt, of the opinion of Hortense,” said | 
she at last, in a voice almost imperceptible, and without look- 
ing at the young man seated at her feet. 

Francis inclined himself towards her, and regarded her with 
the ardent adoration of a cenobite, to whom is revealed a divine 
vision. 

‘It is not to pardon him, but me,” said he in a low but | 
passionate tone; “to pardon me, for I love you, and the 
thought even of this marriage flings me into despair, Celestine, 
angel so dear, the happiness of my life depends upon the | 
word you are going to pronounce. I beseech you tell me you 
will never marry him.” 

She made no reply, but her hand, which Francis had taken, 
spoke for her. On his part, finding words useless, the lover 
expressed his gratitude only by gliding down on his knees. 
This mute dialogue, this expressive pantomine, without doubt 
appeared to Madame Regnauld so many infractions of 
the treaty ; she impatiently shut the volume which, until then, 
served her purpose. 

“It is well to plead the cause of a friend,” she said with | 
her most cutting sarcasm ; “ but you could employ less impor- 
tunity ; besides, it is not very polite to whisper.” 

* He is speaking for me, what reply will she make,” thought 
Aristide with anxiety, beginning to find his position uneasy. 

Celestine arose, confused and blushing. She crossed the 
pavilion with the timid step of a child, who has been scolded. 
Seating herself near her cousin, she concealed her face on the 
shoulder of the young wife ; the latter, profiting by this attitude, 
held up a threatening finger to her protegé. Francis, who 
had not changed his position, had only to turn himself on the 
carpet to bring himself on his knees to Madame Regnauld, 











| 


Has . 
his whole frame. 


“ T was so young and so foolish,” replied Celestine, with that 





| disdain which the remembrance of their ignorant adolescence 
| always inspires hearts newly initiated in love ; “ the marriage 
suited my father; I was content to live in Paris; I accepted, 
therefore, the hand of Teissier without considering the gravity of 
such an engagement, and I am sure that he himself attached no 
more importance to it. Fortunately, experience has proved to 





| I will own, if he wishes it, that all the blame is on my side. 


us that we were not born for one another. I do not accuse him. 


It appears that I have many faults; that I am capricious, un- 
reasonable, and even wicked. This is not altogether my 
opinion ; but it has been repeated to me so often that I am 
almost forced to believe it. 
a great deal of indulgence 


Ihave, therefore, need of finding 
in him whom I shall marry,” 
“ M. Teissier 
has shown me very little ; I could not be happy with him, I 
am certain of it now. I am frank, no one shall take from 
me that quality; he could sce that I did not love him, and 
perhaps it did not cause him any uneasiness. Thus, you per- 


con- 


tinued the young girl in a voice less assured. 


ceive, I am quite right in wishing no longer to marry him.” 

Francis began to walk the pavilion with an agitated air. 

‘“ But if he returns,” said he at last, 
ceive him ?” 

“T would say to him, I do not love you, and I will never 
marry you,” she replicd very quickly, for she knew not how 
to controul her looks and words to her interrogator. 

Francis had so well arranged his movements that at this 
moment he was at the window ; by a gesture quick as light- 
ning, he seized the cord of the curtain, which flew 


“ how would you re- 


up to the 
ceiling more rapidly than did ever the curtain of a theatre. 
A flood of light inundated the room, and revealed the actors 
in the scene, who, through the balustrade of the balcony and 
the thin foliage of two geraniums, perceived the bewildered 
countenance of Aristide Teissicr. Madame Regnauld thought 
it was a thief and screamed. Celestine, who instantly recog- 
nized her intended, stood motionless, and apparently petrified ; 
while Dramond feigned the most l 
low, with a friendly air, said: 


i 


natural surprise possible, 
and leaning out the wine 
“Eh! bonjour, my dear, fs 
Exhausted with fatigue, 
bearing 


expected theatrical manceuvre, felt a cold sweat stealing over 


how are you? 
his limbs trembling, his fingers 
the marks of the iron balustrade, Aristide, at this un- 


With desperate courage he tried to smile, 





| 


who, at this sight, felt herself disarmed, and granted him peace | 
by a smile. 

Not hearing anything for sometime, and not being able to 
explain the silence, Aristide tried to push back the curtain, || 
which moved under his hand as if shaken by a tempest. | 
Francis only comprehended the cause of the sudden undula- | 
tion, and at the same time felt the necessity of bringing the || 
scene toa decisive close ; he therefore assumed a position 1 
more conformable to the employment with which his ee 
had charged him. 

“Permit me,” said he aloud, “ to accomplish my mission. 
What reply am I to make to M. Teissier ?” 

“The gentleman is right,” said Madame Regnauld with a ! 
kind of maternal gravity ; “it is time to decide. If you love 
M. Tissier, all these disputes are ridiculous. If you do not || 
love him, you must tell your father, who will not certainly | 
Oppose your wishes.” i 
| 


| 


| 
i| 


! 


“TI do not love him,” replied Celestine with a firm voice. 
Dramond looked at the window, to see if it was really open ; || 

a convulsive movement of the curtain assured him that the || 
declaration of the young girl had reached its destination. VW 
Then turning towards her, happiness in his eyes and a smile | 
! 





on his lips, in a hypocritical voice he resumed : 
* And yet you have accepted his hand?” 


| ladies 


but it was with an air so piteous and lamentable that both 
burst into an immoderate fit of laughter, and retreated 
to the othe 
their merrimer 
sang froid. 


r end of the room, vainly endeavouring to suppress 


Francis alone preserved his incomparable 


“* What the deuce are you doing here, exposed to the sun 
like said he, holding out his hand to his friend. 
Teissier raised himself on tiptoe to scale the window, but 





an espalier ?” 


| he found himself repulsed by the fusillade of peals of laughter 
His 
| cout, crippled by invisible balls, annihilated by ridicule still 
more than from the fatigue of his position, his nerves failed 
him, and he could no longer support himself. His hands 
abruptly let go the balcony, he tumbled down faster than he 
could have descended, and fled, 


| which proceeded from the other end of the apartment. 


half dead with anger, along 
| the lane, whore windings soon secured him from the jeering 
looks that pursued him. 

“ Decamped,” said Francis to himself, when he 
friend disappear. Then the 
fall again, and turning round, found 


saw his 
he let the curtain 
himself alone with 
Madame Regnauld, Celestine having just left the pavilion. 
“Did you know he asked Madame with 
affected seriousness. 


play ended, 


339 


was there ? 


“ T knew it,” he replied, in a tone no less grave. 
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- : Have you no remorse ? ” 

“ T love.” 

“And you think, with that fine phrase, you will always 
have justice with woman.” 

* T am sure of it.” 

Madame Regnauld reflected an instant. 

“ Your friend had not wit enough to marry Celestine,” 
resumed she. “I will not tell you that you have too much, 
for I wish to spare your modesty ; but I own to you that the 
perfection with which you play comedy makes me fear for 
the future happiness of my cousin, supposing you should ever 
become her husband. Do you really love her?” 


“ With all my soul!” cried Francis, in an accent it would || 
J 


Madame Regnauld could not help feeling that the voice of 


a time forgot the bitter remembrances and the vindictive 
projects of the lover. 

The honeymoon is not a chimera. Even in the absence 
of love, custom imposes on the new pair a concord to which 
the most incompatible tempers submit, because it engages 
nothing for the future. In the serene and ardent passion of 
| first love, Celestine and Francis obeyed the laws of the 
| heart rather than the forms of society. Initiated into a hap- 

piness she had never, even in dreams, imagined, the 
| young wife felt for her husband that enthusiasm, mingled 
| with gratitude, which a divine power inspires in the beings 
| he has created. Dramond, on his part, was attached by a 
| tenderness more and more profound to the charming maiden 





have been impossible for the most skilful actor to imitate. | whose destiny was confided to his care. Thus, both bound 


her big, bald husband had not this penetrating vibration ; and 
perhaps this thought was the cause of the half-suppressed |; 
sigh, which in spite of herself escaped her. 

“ T believe you,” she replied, concealing under a smile her 
melancholy feeling; “and now I see nothing to hinder 
your speaking to my uncle.” 

“ Would it not be more proper to obtain the consent of 
your cousin first?” replied Francis in a modest tone. “I do || 
not know that she loves me.” 


! 








\ 
Madame Regnauld stopped him with a penetrating look, | 
turned her back upon him, and shrugged her shoulders. | 
Notwithstanding this ironical pantomime, the next day Dra- 
mond succeeded in obtaining the consent which Madame | 
Regnauld, in her sagacity, thought already fully granted. He 
then asked Celestine’s hand from her father, who at first was | 
greatly surprised ; but on learning that Teissier was the first | 
to wish to withdraw his engagement, and that his daughter || 
offered no obstacle to this substitution for a husband, the | 


good man did not make them wait his consent a long time. || 

“ Tt is she who is to marry,” said he; “let her choose, || 
will not oppose her.” 

Angry at the idea of the affront with which his daughter | 
had been threatened, the old merchant wrote immediately |! 
to the ancient pretender, and gave him a formal dismissal. | 
Then, seeming to participate in the impatience of Francis, | 
he spared no pains to abridge the marriage preliminaries. || 
All the arrangements were made with marvelous prompti-| 
tude. About six weeks after the scene in the pavalion, the 
union of the two lovers received a double consecration; and 
M. Simart, faithful to his antipathies, at first expressed his || 
desire to have the marriage celebrated in the French church || 
of Abbé Chatel, and ended in shedding paternal tears after | 
the exhortation of the catholic curate. Some days before, | 
Dramond wrote his friend the following billet: 


by a love in bloom, which to expand in all its opulence had 
| before it the long spring of their youth, it seemed impossible 
that a cloud could obscure for a single day this sweet des- 


| tiny. The cloud came nevertheless, and perhaps its pre- 
| cocious apparition was well, for morning storms are most 


transient. 


Francis had been carried away into this marriage by one 
} 
| of those unexpected and rapid currents, which leave those 


| who fall into it neither strength to combat nor time to re- 
flect. Arrived at its consummation, composure returned, 
and with it a strange apprehension by degrees insinuated 
itself into his mind, as the worm gnaws leaf after leaf of the 
flower. The defects of Celestine, which he had witnessed 
and attributed to childishness, appeared to him more serious, 
now that he scught without finding them. He believed 
them slumbering without being corrected, and their silence 
caused him much anxiety. A coxcomb would have attri- 
buted the change wrought in the character of his wife, t 

his own merits; but without having any too bad opinion of 


|| himself, Dramond was not a coxcomb. The equability of 


temper, the unchangeable sweetness that had replaced the 
former irratibility of Celestine, charmed him at first, aston- 


| ished him afterwards, and ended by giving him secret unea- 


siness. Only half crediting a reformation he had never ex- 
pected to be brought about so suddenly, he explained it by 
every possible reason but the right one, viz: love is the 


|| most infallible of reformers. 


“The lion is sleeping, but who will assure me he shall 
not awake ?” he asked himself at times, when stealthily ob- 
serving his young wife, whose looks, having lost their light- 
ning, slumbered laughingly beneath their silken lashes. 

The fear, lest the lion should awake, became at length a 
continual subject of meditation for Francis, till by degrees 
it suggested a plan of systematic conduct. The most trifling 
discussions, the most inoffensive contradictions were avoid- 


|, ed by him, and rendered impossible by the care he took to 


“‘ My pear Aristipe:—There are strange vicissitudes in || 
life. Two months ago you announced to me your marriage, || 
now I make you acquainted with mine ; and, singularly || 
enough, I am going to marry the woman you renounced. bal 
hope we can congratulate each other on the parts we have || 
taken. ‘To prove to me you do not bear any grudge, come 
to my wedding, and accept the functions with which you | 
would have charged me. Every one here will receive you | 
as a friend. Marriages are broken off, but I hope that noth- | 
ing will be able to ‘break off the attachment we have so 
long borne each other.” 


Teissier tore the letter into a hundred pieces, and tram- 
pled it under his feet. He called down afterwards the most |, 
solemn imprecations on the newly formed pair, accompanied || 
by a horrible oath of vengeance ; but the sudden death of his | 


prevent them. 


Women are not often satisfied in being loved reasonably. 
| Celestine, least of all, whose fiery imagination almost always 
| chose the neighbouring clouds of heaven in which to build 
her palace, not finding in her husband all that exaltation 
that appeared to her to be the natural element of tenderness, 
felt ag last the uneasiness of a bird flying in an atmosphere 
| too heavy for its wings. She could not help admitting that 
| Francis was very peaceable, but too serious for his age. 


|| Judging from appearances, as women generally do who have 


more cunning than penetration, she interpreted his calm 
and precocious gravity to the decline of affection. She, 


l therefore, thought herself less loved ; this thought, which would 


uncle Marjolier, on whom the story invented by Francis ap-| || have irritated her when she was a young girl, now plunged 


peared to bring misfortune, interrupted him in the midst of! 
this paroxysm of fury, and forced him to set-off to Brittany, | 
where, in the avaricious pre-occupations of the heir, he for 





her into sad dejection, for the energy she formerly manifested 
in the least concerns was now concentrated in her heart. 
Of the ever-revolting child, love had made a woman. 


* 
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One evening, several months a‘ter their marriage, the two 
is. ag 


spouses who had fixed their abode at Paris, found themselves 
téte-d-tcte in a box at Feydean. Celestine leaned against 
the back of her chair in pensive languor, and mechanically 
looked at the play, without seeing the actors or hearing the 
music. At her side, Francis appeared absorbed in medita- 
tion not less profound. He had observed for some days the 


sadness of his wife, and sought without finding its cause. 


They remained thus during the whole representation, both 
pensive, both concealing their thoughts, and at long intervals 
addressing a word to each other. It was plain they were 
both plunged into one of those mutual abstractions, ordinari- 
ly forerunners of conjugal misunderstandings. 


Among the spectators, whose attention was attracted by | 


the beauty of Madame Dramond, was one clothed from 
head to foot in black, who observed with uninterrupted at- 
tention everything that was passing in her box. It was 
Aristide Teissier, lately returned from Brittany. 
sight of the married pair, he felt awakening in his heart the 


revenge that had been momentarily suppressed by his suc- | 
The sadness whose | 
symptoms he thought was apparent in Celestine’s counte- || 
nance, and the anxious air of Francis, gave him that sinister | 


cession to the wealth of M. Marjolier. 


joy which cannot be justified even by hatred. 

“They do not look happy,” said he to himself, smiling 
Tago-like. 

Teissier passed the night chewing a bitter desire of ven- 
geance, and meditated a project, which, on any other occa- 
sion, would have been revolting to his natyrally honest 
character; now he welcomed it eagerly, for his wounded 
self-love gave him the ferocity of the tiger. The next day, 
rolled from head to foot in the invisible cloak of hypocrisy, 


he presented himself at Dramond’s, and was cordially re- || 


ceived by his old friend. 

Celestine, who entered the saloon a moment afterwards, 
showed no embarrassment at the sight of the man who had 
made so little impression on her heart, that she could wel- 
come him with the benevolent smile with which one grects 


an old acquaintance. From this first visit, Teissier’s footing 


was established at his friend’s. Celestine at first accepted 


his attentions with ill-disguised annoyance ; but one of those | 


bad thoughts women do not always triumph over—the 


thought of proving by jealousy the attachment of her hus. | 


band—suddenly moderated the icy reserve she had till then 
manifested towards her ancient adorer. 

The same evening he made this discovery, he said to 
himself, as he returned to his home: “ Francis has carried 
off my wife ; if I ran away with her now, which of us two 
would be caught the finest ?” 


The matrimonial cataract had not covered the eyes of || 
Dramond with a veil thick enough for him not to perceive || 


the cunning of the perfidious plots of his soi-disant friend. 
Once upon his guard, he watched him, and from observation 
to observation soon guessed the treason meditated against 
his happiness. On making this discovery, his first thought 
was to put the disloyal fellow out of doors; but a whimsical 
reflection restrained him, and dictated a course of conduct 


diametrically opposite to this summary mode of jftice. | 


Having taken his resolution, Francis continued to welcome 
Aristide as he had done. 


of exaggeration, an irrefragable proof of indifference, that 
wounded her to the soul. Despairing of being able to in. 
spire him with the furious jealousy which passionate women 
indulgently accept as a proof of love, she bowed under the 
weight of affected coquetry, which, no longer having an aim, 


q 


At the | 


The imperturbable serenity of | 
her husband soon seemed to Celestine outrageous. She saw, | 
in the confidence which he expressed to her with a kind | 


| appeared to her contemptible, and soon sunk into that 
|| gloomy dejection into which disenchanted hearts fall afier 
| the struggle. At this symptom Francis trembled, for he attri- 
| buted the sadness of his wife to the remorse always awak- 
| ened in virtuous souls at the first consciousness of culpable 
|;passion. Aristide, on the contrary, congratulated himself 
| while welcoming the same thought; and to improve the 
ground he believed already gained, he immediately employ- 
ed a tactic, whose effect is almost infallible in regard to 
|neglected wives. Every time he saw a cloud on Celestine’s 
|| brow, or traces of tears in her eyes, he would coo, in a pene- 
| trating tone, the following proposition, whose form he varied 
| without ever altering the sentiment: 

“If anything could console me for having lost you, it 
would be the sight of the happiness you enjoy.” 

A woman who hears one speak of her happiness twenty 
times a day, at length necessarily begins to doubt it. Celes. 
tine no longer believed in hers, and felt a fearful oppression 
of the heart every time this hypocritical felicitation was re- 
peated, the irony of which was no less poignant for being 
disguised. At last she revolted against this torture. 

‘“‘ My happiness!” she exclaimed passionately one eve. 
** Will you always speak 


ning, when alone with Teissier. 
| to me of my happiness ?” 

Aristide started like the hunter, who, from his ambush, 

sees the game he has long been awaiting. 

“ Am I mistaken?’ said he in a pathetic voice; ‘ are 

you not the most happy of wives?” 

“ He does not love me,” replied she, sinking down in de- 
|spair on her fauteuil. “Isit because I do not please him 
| any longer ?” 

Aristide shook his head incredulously. 

“There must be another cause,” 
“* What cause?” demanded she, regarding him fixedly. 
‘“‘T have said too much,” resumed the hypocrite; “ be- 


said he afterwards. 
| 


|| sides, ’tis only conjecture; but how believe, with a heart 
|| free, one cannot love you ?” 
| Another! another!” cried Celestine, springing from her 
chair with fury in her eyes. 
It was rousing the lion, so long dreaded by Francis. 
“I have not said so,” replied Teissicr, affecting to re- 
|| proach himself for his imprudence. 
|| You have said so!” 
“ Now you wish to deceive me, but I read it in 
|| your eyes. Ah! the veil is torn. Tel 
ime, for I am sure you know all; perhaps you are his confi- 
dant. Another! I will kill him. 
| then, you sec I am very calm.” 


interrupted the jealous wife with 
|| violence. 
He loves another. 


No, I am calm ; speak, 


Too far advanced to retreat, Aristide sought in his imagi- 
nation some crime by which his revenge might blacken 
Francis and turn to his own advantage. Finding, in spite 
'| of himself, the life of the husband irreproachable, he interro- 
| gated that of the youth; and as the eagerness of his ques- 
| tioner granted him no delay, he fixed on the first remem- 
|| brance this inquest recalled to his mind. 

“JT have only suspicions,” said he with a compassionate 
air, “ and the state in which I see you i 

“ Nothing ails me. I do not weep,” replied Celestine, 
wiping her eyes ; “ but go on, do you wish to kill me?” 

“ The fact to which I alluded involuntarily was previous 
I re- 
member that Francis told me of it the very day he arrived 
at your father’s to assist at our wedding.” 

“Very well,” said the young wife, breathless from emotion. 

‘Tt appears that he had met, at a masked ball some time 
before, a charming woman, if I were to believe the descrip- 
| tion he gave me of her.” 


to your marriage, and makes the offence less grave. 
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« At a masked ball?” 

«* At the opera.” 

« And this woman—her name ?” 

“T do not know; even he was ignorant of it then. But this 
information he gave me: There were two ladies in one of 


the boxes in the third tier. One of them wore a ring over | 


her glove, the other held in her hand a rose, a yellow rose.” 

Celestine arose with an electric bound, but sank back in 
her chair immediately, where she sat motionless, and almost 
without consciousness. 

* A friend of Francis coming in afterwards, rudely unmask- 
ed the domino with the yellow rose, and your husband per- 
ceived a face so ravishing that he wanted expressions to 
describe it to me.” 


“ He thought her pretty ?” asked the young wife in a fal-| 


} “If you knew how miserable it made me! I supplicate 
| you, never put me again to this proof. But why fear to show 
|| your love for me? Are you afraid to make me proud ?” 
|| “No, but you are so seldom reasonable. What would 
|| become of us if J were not wise enough for both ?” 
| “Listen; let us divide. Be more of a child yourself, and 
|| I will be less of one. You may rest satisfied then, for if 
my heart is very young, when I have a mind I have a good 
oldhead.” To give more weight to her words, she placed 
her finger on her forehead, white and polished as ivory. 
|| And so I pleased you from the first? And I—I did not re. 
|| cognize you. You were so comical with your ugly mask. 
||How amused Hortense will be when she learns this. 
And you have fought for me; but it is for the last time, is 
it not, dearest? If you were wounded I should die. And 


tering voice. | then, you know, I am jealous, horribly jealous. I have just 


“Pretty! fascinating ! adorable ! You ought to have heard 
him. Finally, since you force me to tell you all, he fell in| 
love with her, so much so, that the next day he fought a 


duel with his friend, to punish him for having insulted this || 


paragon of women.” 


this moment discovered this new defect. But hinder me 
from talking. Put your hand on my mouth. I love you so 
much, that in trying to express it to you I shall become silly.” 

Francis pressed her to his heart, when she abandoned 
herself in ecstacy, and he shut her mouth, indeed, but not 


“ He thought her handsome—and he loved her—at first} with his hand. E. P. 
sight—and he fought for her—” stammered Celestine, her | —— 
face bathed in tears, and her lips half opened with a celes- || TO JULIA. 
tial smile. || ‘The summer’s past, dear Julia, and on the fields and trees, 


All at once she seized both of Teissier’s hands, and 
pressed them with convulsive energy. 
‘Were you to ask my life I would give it you,” said 


she; “ but the happiness I owe you would not half be paid.” 
Aristide thought her crazy, and pushed back his chair. || 


° : {| Ah! Julia, those were days that y will review. 
At that instant the door opened. Francis, at the first glance, |) y ere days that memory will review, 


|| We see the marks, the searing marks. of autumn’s chilling breeze; 
{|| While every thing around us, e’en the wild bees’ softened huin, 

|, ‘Tells us the summer days are gone, autumn again has come. 

The summer days are gone, but in their rapid flight, 

Left they no fond remembrance of happy hours and bright ? 

Of friends, whose smiles were on us, in the summer that is past, 
Who gave it all its gladness, who sped it on so fast. 


When we are old, and care has come, like heavy morning dew; 


. . 1) . f s20 
remarked the emotion of the speakers, and stopped on the || And as we look from out the morning stream of life, 


threshhold, turning pale, for he thought himself the victim of || 


his proof. 
At the noise of the door Celestine arose, but her limbs 


refused their support. At length, collecting all her strength, | 
she sprung towards her husband, flung her arms around his || 


neck, and clasped him passionately to her heart. 

‘‘ Liar !—cheat!—hypocrite !” cried she, cutting short 
each word with a kiss. ‘ Ah, you are playing a comedy. 
Andso you think it beneath your dignity to open your heart 


to a child like me. Sce this cold, reasonable man, who is | 


afraid of loving his wife too well, and who goes and fights 
a duel on account of a wicked little mask.” 

At the sight of Dramond, Aristide caught up his hat, ac- 
cording to the custom of lovers when surprised by husbands ; 
but the unlooked-for turn of the conjugal explanation prov- 


ed to him that his presence, and his visits even, would be | 
superfluous. Ashamed, like the fox in the fable, he silent. | 


ly glided to the door and disappeared, without his departure 
being remarked. 

““So, then, you have been told of my follies?” said 
Francis, who, in his turn, had folded his wife caressingly in 
his arms. 

“ Follies!” repeated Celestine, with a look of pouting 
full of charms. ‘ Do you know what folly is? It is your 
reason. Have we not time enough to be serious? But 
now I am warned, and when you attempt to deceive me 
again, wicked man that you are, I shall not believe you; 
for I know now that you are not cold, nor serious, nor wise ; 
on the contrary, you have a bad head, as bad as mine, do 
you hear? Besides, you fought a duel. Oh, if I had beena 
man, I would have fought one too. But you will never do 
it again ; remember, I forbid you. I pardon you this time 
because it was on my account; ingrate that I was, to believe 
you did not love me! But you-do love me, do you not ?” 


*‘ Have you doubted it?” 


That one bright spot of summer day, will cheer us in the strife. 


But autumn, it must come, and winter's chilling blast 

Wiil take its place the seasons ’mongst that ever move so fast ; 
But though our life may change, and time still swiftly fly, 

Those summer days we'll ne’er forget, till love and friendship die. 


| 





A QUAINT SERMON. 
BY A LAYMAN. 
| Cwarrry, as practised by the world, is one thing, and as 
preached by the apostle Paul, is another. 

In our walks through life we see examples intended to 
|| conform (but in vain) to the eloquent description of this Chris- 
|| tian virtue recorded in the Scriptures. He who is truly charita- 
|, ble is a Christian ; for we know that, as we see the dawn of 
| day, the sun is near, so, as we behold the image of charity 
|| we are convinced that all other virtues are hovering around. 
| The charity of the world is cold and repulsive to him who 
receives it. If the world gives, it gives grudgingly; it de- 
sires interest for its investment, and considers it unprofitable 
| to be lending the poor in the name of the Lord. The poor 


} 
| 


| re as he knocks at the door of the worldling, trembles 
| when he receives the bread, made bitter with an unfeeling 

rebuke; but men too often withhold their help from the 
|| needy, while they pamper themselves with good things, and 
|lavish their fortunes upon the infamous, while they clip far- 
| things with the truly deserving. 


The charitable heart is moved at the sight of every dis- 
| tressing object, and it does not desire, for its own satisfac- 
| tion, a scrutinizing search. The poor wretch, who is the 
subject of nature’s persecution, bearing along the remnant 
of his tottering frame, ought to draw a tear from every eye ; 
and he must have less sympathy than the crutches upon 
which the soldier of sorrow leans, who could turn away from 
such a scene without affording relief! No matter what the 
cause, it is the misfortune we are to, consider; let us give 
first, and then, if we desire, inquire into the cause. 
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It is the plan, with those who are strangers to this virtue, 
to assume a special charity for those they consider deserv- 
ing ; these, unfortunately for both, they never discover. If 
they see a man who looks like one in want, (and their sense 
is so acute as to distinguish him from a thousand,) they place 
both hands upon their pockets, and immediately have business 
on the other side of the way ; or if the mendicant presents his 
petition, they are either deaf or have no time. They credit 
their account with charity, with the gift of the whole walk 
to the beggar. They would do more for a dog in August: 
they would give all the street to him. If a neighbour has 
a calamity befal him, the worldling is the last to hear cf it; 
or, should he be acquainted with it, he exclaims, “ All right, 
I give nothing to the careless.’ With the same reason 
might they say that the poor Samaritan justly met his fate 
from the robbers, because he had no business on the high- 
way ; but as for him he will not give his wine and oil. His 
hands have toiled and have helped him to riches, why should 
he give to the reduced and improvident? 

The coldest and roughest winter, amid the fiercest storms 
heaven sends upon the world, were endurable, by the poor 
and needy, did God’s creatures confer upon their fellows a 
portion of the blessings His hand has bestowed upon them. 

The widow and the orphans’ prayers (the only return they 
have to offer) send up a rich incense to heaven for the re- 
membrance of the charitable, compared with which all gold 
is as dross in the eyes of Him who giveth all things as seem- 
eth good unto Him. 

The north is the proper climate for him who has uo heart, 
yet I would drag him from thence into the congenial clime 
of the south, where his feelings might soften and invigorate. 
I would not exterminate the heart-bound; I would loose 
their bonds, and send them forth among their natural breth- 
ren to do good. The poor woman of Scripture, who cast 
in her mite, gave it with such good-will that had her wealth 
been in unison with her desire to do good, that mite would 
have been thousands. There is more required of us than 
to give cheerfully to those who are thrown in our way; we 
are bound to seek out the poor, administer to their wants, 
and to relieve their sufferings. What man, if he lay bound to 
a pallet of straw by a disease, would not rejoice as he saw 
his best friend open his creaking door to help him; grati- 
tude would send forth a fountain of tears. How doubled is 
the same kindness received from a stranger! It causes the 
heart to leap for joy. How is the pillow of death softened, 
when, in poverty and distress, we feel the hand of the good 
Samaritan. Other virtues are attributes to angels ; “ charity 
is an attribute to God himself.” 


Beside, the above is the charity of feeling. We are prone || 


to selfishness, and do not care to look beyond our own inte- 
rests ; we are too apt to shut out our thoughts from the con- 
sideration of our neighbours, for we forget we owe them 
anything. If we were as anxious to discharge our moral as 
we are our business debts, we should be of fair reputation ; 
or, if we looked upon a man who neglected his moral lia- 
bilities as we do upon him who disregards his business ones, 
there would be far too many to censure in the world. We 
would establish a moral bankruptcy, so that all should be 
compelled to erase the old score of sins and commence life 
anew. We are too apt to judge our neighbours with un- 
charitable feelings. We are bound in conscience to con- 


sider character and reputation as sacred, and we ought not 
to think or speak anything in malice. It denotes a mind taint- 
ed with grovelling depravity that lends itself to the unholy 
persecution of a fair name, or even of adding to a report 
heard of our neighbour. Were such a man in the condition 
of Lazarus, the dogs would despise him. 


The world is so 





much given to scandal; and as reports swell and diversify, 
as they pass along, it has become the settled doctrine of 
| those who think, to disregard them altogether. How un- 
| charitable, then, is it to wish for the destruction of one who 
is our friend, merely because he is farther advanced than 
ourselves! Few are able to stand before the revilings of 
envy ; the breath of the envious is corrupt, and all he breathes 
upon becomes corruption. 

Whatever we do in this world, let us bear in mind that 
our duty is only half performed if we neglect acts of kind- 
ness ; we are bound to go out on special journeys to seek 
| those in want, and to give them relief and succour. These 
| acts are recorded in heaven’s book, for the uncharitable are 
under the guardianship of the angels, and held in everlast- 
Do not fear that you will throw away 





| ing remembrance. 
|your kindness upon impostors; give to all, and out of so 
;many you will be sure that some of the unfortunate are re- 
| lieved ; the satisfaction of healing one broken heart more 
than pays for the thousand times you are deceived. ‘ Cast 
| out thy bread upon the waters, and thou shalt find it after 
many days ;” send thy gifts towards heaven, and God, who 
| provides for the young ravens, will direct your benefactions ; 
they shall be sent home, and the interest shall be blessings 
} upon your head—a crown of glory, far brighter than gold 
|can buy, outshining in its magnificence the gorgeous em- 
blem of kings. I. ¥. W. 





| Tue following delightful sketch is taken from a work, re- 
cently published, entitled “ Solitary walks through many 
lands.” 


Civet, in the Netherlands, is in a manner joined to Char- 
| leroi, excepting that it is outside of the fortifications. It 
| stands upon the Meuse in a wonderfully pleasant situation ; 
| but after residing there for three months in Ardennes during 
| winter, the first appearance of anything like a cultivated 
| country in the opening of spring, and on a fine day as this 
was, might seem somewhat beyond its real deserts. ** Char- 
leroi! Charleroi!” I repeated to myself times, when, hav. 
| ing inquired the name of the town on the other side of the 
| bridge, I was answered, “ Charleroi.” I felt that it was 
associated in my mind with some past incidents ; but what 
they were, I was at first unable to recall. Suddenly it 
broke upon me; and I was sitting with Durand and Elize, 
|in the saloon at Avignon. Poor fellow! said I, aloud ; for 
somehow or other, I was firmly persuaded he had been 
| killed at Waterloo. But before proceeding, let me go back 
| several years, to give the reader some information that may 
| increase his interest in what I have to relate. 
| I was sitting upon one of the high grounds on the road 
| between Aix and Avignon, looking down upon the latter 
|}city, and buried in a deep revery, not connected with 
| Petrarch and Laura, but in which the history of the popes 
| was passing before me, when a step close behind broke 
| the lengthened link of images, that, like wave on wave, 
had floated on the sea of fancy. It was a French officer, 
who, with many apologies, hoped he had not disturbed the 
revery of Monsieur. The interruption was rather in dis- 
cord with the tone of my mind; but through the tinsel of 
French manner, I thought I could discover something be- 
yond the glitter; and it has ever been my rule in foreign 
| travel to encourage, rather than repel the advance of stran- 
gers. I accordingly answered with what courtesy I was 
master of, and we sat down upon the brow of the hill 
together. The secrets of a Frenchman, especially those in 
whose disclosure vanity may glean a little harvest, are sel. 
dom very closely prisoned ; and I was soon master of his 
budget. He was quartered at Aix, and was thus far on 
his road to Avignon, to see the sweetest girl in all France, 
by whom he was tenderly beloved, and jolie comme un 
ange. He possessed, he said, a smal] independency in the 
north, near Charleroi, and was to be united to Elize in a 
few weeks. I, in my turn, told him that I was an English. 
man, and a traveller pour plaisir; that I had come last 
from Lyons, and intended remaining a week at Avignon 











and in the neighbourhood, before taking the road to Nice. 
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We descended to the city together, and speedily found ac- 
commodation near the site of the pope’s dilapidated palace. 
My friend pressed me to accompany him to the house of 
Elize, who, he assured me, would be charmed to see me; 
but I excused myself on the score of fatigue, promising, 
however, to pay my respects the next morning. During the 
few days that succeeded my arrival at Avignon, Monsieur 
Durand was my constant companion. He carried me to be 
introduced to his bride-elect, whom I found to be very far 
superior to the generality of French women; and I was 
daily indebted to her, and her amiable family, for the 
» greater part of the pleasure I found at Avignon. 

One morning, about a week after our arrival, I was sur- 
prised by the unexpected entrance of Monsieur Durand, 
fur I supposed him to be at that time some leagues distant 
with a party to which I had been invited, but which I had 
declined joining, owing to my preparations for setting out 
on the morrow. I was certain something important had 
brought Monsieur Durand ; though, from his countenance, 
I was quite unable to guess whether he came to communi- 
cate good or evil. He had just received a summons to re- 
pair instantly to Aix, to march with the troops to which he 
belonged, and join the army destined to oppose the progress 
of Napoleon—the news of whose disembarkation at Frejus 
had reached Aix but a few hours before. ‘‘ My union with 
Elize,” said he, ‘‘ must be postponed for a little, until”— || 
here he checked himself: but when I glanced at the cross || 

of the legion of honour, and the medal, upon which were || 
inscribed ‘ Jena” and “ Austerlitz,” I had no difficulty in | 
comprehending the cause of-his hesitation. It would, per- 








and two sweet children, could he regret that the clang of 
arms had passed away? Glory could indeed no more circle 
his brows with the wreath of victory; but peace might be 
| around him, and the interchange of affection and kind 
offices might hallow his home, and light him through all 
the journey of life. ‘My income,” said he, “is three 
thousand francs a year, (120/. sterling.) Half of that sum 
is my pay, and the other half is the interest of my wife’s 
fortune. I have the cottage besides; I have all I desire ; 
we live as we wish to live. There are my books—voila 
mes livres,” said he; ‘* not many, but choice. Here are my 
music-books: Josephine and I sing duets. I work in my 
garden, from which we have fruit, and flowers, and vegeta- 
bles, as many as we desire. I have a little horse in my 
stable; sometimes I ride him, and sometimes I put Jose- 
|phine upon him, and then I walk beside her. I havea 
|boat on the river, and in warm evenings we row out 
| together, and sometimes we take little Henri; Mathilde is 
|too young. And at Charleroi, I have one or two friends 
|whom I see sometimes. I live nearly a thousand francs 
| within my income, so that I have no cares. For every de- 
| serving stranger I have a bed, and place at my table. You 
| see how we live,” added he, (the conversation happening 
| during dinner,) “* stay with me as long as it is agreeable to 
iyou. We will make you as comfortable as we can; and 
when you go away, do not forget the cream-coloured cot- 
tage at Civet, and never pass within fifty miles of us with- 
out coming to see us.” Josephine looked all that her hus- 
band said ; and though it would be absurd to suppose any 
| real sympathy between persons who knew so little of each 











haps, have been difficult for himself to tell whether l'amour, || other as myself and my entertainer, yet after having been, 
or recollections of la gloire, were at that moment the more || during many months, alone, this address made me feel my 
predominant. I parted from him with regret, because he || loneliness the more, and made me begin to doubt if nature 
was of a kind and generous nature, and with no expec. || had designed me for solitude. We cordially shook hands 
tation of being ever again thrown in his way; and when, a| at parting, and I stepped into the boat which was to glide 
few months afterwards, I learned the event of the fatal |; down the river. 
strife in which so many of his countrymen had fallen, I'| 
felt a severe pang for the probable fate of the open-hearted | We have read nothing, for many a long day, so decided- 
Frenchman. || ly good as the “ Sleep Rider, ” a little volume, just pub- 
Let me now return to Charleroi. It was a lovely eve. | lished at the office of the New World. The scene is 
ning, and when I had taken some refreshment, I left my || jgid in a Broadway omnibus—the passengers are the 
amberge to stroll a little way into the country. Chance led me | iin ti ond oad d b 
to the banks of the Meuse, and as there could be no pleasan.- | ramatis poreona—end the adventuges ere Geseribed.af- 
ter the manner of Sterne. But get the book, and judge 


ter path than by a river side, I followed that which led up the 
stream. When I had proceeded about two miles, as nearly || for yourself of its merits. We make one brief extract: 


as I could guess, and when er about to retrace my steps,|/ 7 thought so is an inveterate expression with your wise- 
upon a sudden turning I came in sight of a cottage, which, | ' 


ee beasts, bleak moeee atom neaciind. tenkahensat acre. Whenever anything happens that he dreads or de- 
, = . Ta) sires yr he ’ 
hundred yards from the river, with a garden sloping down | are all tae of or hasn't thought 
to the stream. The cottage was cream-coloured, of one || A new-light preacher—one of those geniuses who can 
7] ; } a . . . . = 
pod =" cea cukiewerammrammmiiame: tae | make a man a Christian in about a minute—was once read- 
: ga yas one blow of early spring vers; au- 


; , daffodil d i || ing to an old-fashioned Jonathan the story of Elisha’s mak- 
curilas, polyanthuses, primroses, daffodils, and many others, || ing the iron swim, to which Jonathan replied with great 
which my botanical knowledge does not permit me to|| unction— F 


name. I thought I had never beheld a spot of more sweet ! “ T wish I could make iron swim !” 
retirement, or one that I could more agreeably live in all); « You can!” quoth the preacher. 
my days. I was standing gazing upon it, thinking how “No!” 
happy its inmates might probably be, and had laid my hand “ You can!” 
upon the little wicket gate that led up to the garden, mere- «“ How?” 
ly by way of resting my arm, when the door of the cottage «“ Believe that you can.” 
opened, and a lady and then a gentleman appeared. I re-|) « Js that all?” said Jonathan, giving his eel-skin cue a 
cognized them in a moment; it was Durand and his Elize. | twist ; « Well, I do believe it!” 

We hear much commonplace about the insincerity of|| Are you sure ?” 
the French: I wish to God all the world had half the sin- Yes.” 
cerity of the French colonel at Civet. It has been my lot|} A pail of water and an old horse-shoe are soon found 
often to meet with a kind reception from strangers, and || in New-England. 
therefore it is that I think more favourably of mankind than | “ You are sure, now, that you believe ?” said the preacher. 
misanthropes would make us believe mankind deserves to “T tell you yes!” replied Jonathan, rather impatiently, for 
be thought of. This colonel had been rising rapidly in|) he held his word to be as good as his bond, any day: “ give 
the French army to power and riches; but through the || me the horse-shoe !” 
intervention of my country, his master had been humbled, |; It was put into water, and—it went to the bottom like a 
the army to which he had belonged beaten, and he had to} shot. 
endure the humiliation of seeing an English guard mount-|| “ J thought so !” said Jonathan. 
ed at the palace.gates of the king; yetif I had been direct-|| ‘I thought so!” said the man who drew the high prize. 
ly instrumental in making his fortune, I could not have been |} “I thought so !” said the man who didn’t draw it. 
received with greater kindness; but indeed, after I had|| “I thought so!” said Napoleon at Marengo. 
passed a night under his roof, it seemed to me that he had || “TI thought so !” said Napoleon at Waterloo. 
little to regret in the fall of his patron, and he appeared to|| “I thought so!” said Van Buren in ’36. 
feel no regret. Living in a beautiful country, in his own \ “ T thought so!” said Van Buren in ’40. 
cottage, with health and seeming competence, blessed with || Whereas, my dear sir, it is obvious that not one of them, 
the endearments of a domestic life—an affectionate wife |! except Jonathan, thought any such thing. 
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“ YE THAT EXCEL IN STRENGTH.” 


Ye favoured sons of the Eternal Sire, 

Heaven’s elder, chosen heirs, nearest the heart 
Of Him who loveth all! Have ye such gifts 

As none else own who walk the bounds of earth ? | 
The glance far darting—in its boundless range | 
zi - : < 
That drinks in all of grandeur and of grace i] 
This earth can show—the unscaled vision, too, | 
That pierces to a purer world, where float 
Forms of a beauty such as never dawned 

On mortal eyes? The apprehension stron 
Have ye within your souls, of all that’s bright ? 
And doth not Faith lead up the raptured gaze 
Into the heaven of heavens? Have ye the gift 
‘To speak such music as doth move the heart 
With a strange thrill, and charm its cares away ? \\ 
‘The spell that summons Fancy’s airy throng— i 


| 
That rends the bonds of pain—and bids the storm 


Of Passion, in its wildest mood, be hushed— 
Have ye the cunning mastery, that takes 
The spirit captive, as did David’s strings— 
And are not lips, touched with the fire of Heaven, | 
Prone to discourse on angel’s burning theme ? 

Have ye the token of a birth divine, 

‘The mind to know deep mysteries and to read 

Vast nature’s scroll, and feel its import grand ? 

Do your hearts beat responsive to the thrill 

Of noble aspirations—and a voice 

Within you mightier than the siren lure 

Of Pleasure, bid you mount and claim your meed ? 
And are the broad wings spread to flap the dust ? 

And cleaving still to earth, do sin and woe 

Hail you companions, while ye, lingering, hear 

The language of the skies? If such as ye 

Keep silence, well may those of meaner place, 

The temple stones, cry out in stern rebuke. 

Are ye not Heaven’s commissioned messengers, 
Charged with an errand high? the heavy laden 

And weary to sustain ; the wounded heal ; 

Lift up the drooping ; and guide home the lost? 

Dare not to leave your mission unfulfilled ; 

Nor be the golden harps of praise ye hold 

Voiceless, or tuned to strains of earth. Beware! 

ss Where much is given, much shall be required.” E. ¥. E. 





A CHAPTER OF EC TIES. 


Havine assisted Mr. Randolph in making his preparations 
for the voyage, I left him at Bunker’s, and promised to call I 
upon him next morning at half-past nine o’clock, to accom- 
pany him to the steamboat which was to convey him to th 
packet. 


ODNITPD TOT 
VAIN 


vl 


I charged him to have all his luggage ready, as the 
steamboat was to start at ten o'clock precisely, which he 
promised to do. 

Next morning, punctual to my appointment, I entered } 
his sitting-room, expecting, of course, to find him, cap in| 
hand, ready to walk to Whitehall dock the moment I ap- \ 
peared. Judge, therefore, of my utter astonishment to see ] 
him sitting at the table, in his dressing-gown, with a large ! 

sible open before him, pen in hand, in the act of writing a| 
letter ; while ‘ John” was on his knees, most busily em- |! 
ployed in emptying one trunk and filling another ! 

“In the name of heaven,” said I, ‘* Mr. Randolph, what | 
is the matter? Do you know that it will soon be ten o’clock, 
and the steamboat waits for nobody? You promised me 
last night to have everything packed up and ready when I 
called, and here you are not even dressed yet!” 

*T cannot help it, sir,” replied he ; ‘I am all confusion 
this morning and everything goes wrong; even my memory 
has gone ‘a wool-gathering.’ I am just writing a farewell let- 
ter to my constituents, and, would you believe it, sir, I have |} 
forgotten the exact words of a quotation from the Bible || 
which I want to use; and, as J always quote correctly, I 
cannot close my letter until I find the passage ; but, strange || 
to say, I forget both the chapter and verse. I never was at || 
fault before, sir; what shall I do?” 


** Do you remember any part of the quotation?” said I. \ 
“ Perhaps I can assist you with the rest, as time is precious.” \} 


| 








“Tt begins,” replied he, ‘** How have I loved thee, oh 
Jacob ;’ but, for the life of me, I cannot recollect the next 


words. Oh my head! my head! Here, do you take the 


| Bible, and run your eye over that page, whilst I am writing 
| the remainder of my address.” 


‘* My dear sir,” said I, ** you have not time to do this 


|| now, but let us take letter, Bible and all, on board the steam. 


boat, where you will have ample time to find the passage 


| you want before we reach the packet.” 


After some hesitation and reluctance he agreed to my 
proposition, and then, suddenly turning round, he said in a 


|| sharp tone: 


“ Well, sir, I will not take John with me, and you will 


please get back his passage-money to-morrow. He must 


' go home, sir.” 


‘““ Not take John with you!” exclaimed I. ‘Are you 
mad? Do you forget how much you suffered last voyage for 
want of John or Juba, and how repeatedly you declared 


that you would never again cross the Atlantic without one 


|of them? It is folly, and I cannot consent to it.” 


‘“* T have decided, sir ; the question is no longer open to 
discussion.” 


* At least,” said I, * be so good as to give some reason 


|| for such a decision.” 


‘Why, sir,” replied he, ‘‘ John has disobliged me. He 
has been spoiled by your free blacks, and forgets his duty ; 
and J have no idea of having to take care of him all the 
way to Europe and back again!” then, turning to poor 
John, who was completely crest-fallen, he went on, “ finish 
that trunk at once, and take it down to the steamboat, and 


on your return take your passage in the Philadelphia boat, 





and when you get to Philadelphia call on Mr. »in Arch. 
street, and tell him that I have sailed ; then go on to Balti- 
more, and call on Mr. ——, in Monument-place, and say 
that I shall write to him from London; thence proceed to 
Washington ; pack up my trunks, which you will find at my 
lodgings, and take them with you to Roanoke, and report 
yourself to my overseer.” After a pause he added, in a 
sarcastic tone, ‘* Now, John, you have heard my commands, 
If 
you prefer it, when you arrive in Philadelphia, call on the 


but you need not obey them unless you choose to do so. 


| Manumission Society, and they will make you free, and I 


shall never look after you. Do you hear, sir?” 

This unjust aspersion of John’s love was too much for 
the faithful fellow ; his chest swelled, his lips quivered, his 
eyes filled, as he replied, in much agitation: 

“Master John, this is too hard. I don’t deserve it. You 
know I love you better than everybody else, and you know 
you'll find me at Roanoke when you come back !” 

I felt my blood rising, and said: 

* Well, Mr. Randolph, I could not have believed this had 
I not seen it. I thought you had more compassion for 
your slaves. 
surely, you have punished him severely enough by leav- 
ing him behind you, without hurting his feelings. You 
have made the poor fellow cry.” 

“What !” said he quickly, “‘ does he really shed tears ?”” 

“He does,” replied I, ‘‘ and you may see them yourself.” 

“Then,” said he, “ he shall go with me! John, take 
down your baggage, and let us forget what has passed. 
I was irritated, sir, and I thank you for the rebuke.” 

Thus ended this curious scene. John instantly bright- 
ened up, soon forgot his master’s anger, and was on his way 
to the boat in a few minutes, perfectly happy. 

Just as the steamboat was casting off, Randolph called 
out to me: 

‘* Good-by, my friend, and remember, I shall land at the 


You are positively unjust in this case, for, 
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Cove of Cork, (the dangers of the seas always excepted,) Ht 
day or two at your fa- || 


and go over to Limerick, and spend a 
ther’s house.” 

I did not place much dependence upon this hasty pro-| 
mise, and was, therefore, agreeably surprised, a few weeks i 
afterwards, by receiving a letter from home, informing me | 
that “* Randolph of Roanoke” had really paid my family a visit, || 
of which they had not received the slightest intimation un. || 
til he entered the parlour and introduced himself. He made | 
himself extremely agreeable, and they were very sorry to 1 
part with him the next day. 

The day after the packet sailed I received the following || 
note by the pilot: 


“ Atanchor off the Hook. Sunday night, || 
“ T forgot my stick, a hickory sapling, on board the steam- \ 
boat this morning. I left it where I was writing. It is ‘ pig- \ 
nus amicitiae ;’ and the pilot has promised to recover it if || 
possible, for which purpose I have given him a dollar and a | 
description of the stick, which has no cost bestowed on it, |! 
except a ferule and a little varnish, and has a bulbous head. | 
Pray send it by the ‘ Orbit’ Poor John has no bed, and 1} 
am sorry I brought him. Yours truly, J. R.of R.” 


On his return from Europe, in the autumn of 1824, he || 
gave me an animated description of his short visit to } 
Ireland. \| 

“ Sir,” said he, “ much as I was prepared to see misery || 


| 


1| 
in the south of Ireland, I was utterly shocked at the con- || 


dition of the poor peasantry between Limerick and Dub- || 
lin. Why, sir, John never felt so proud at being a Virginia || 
slave. [He looked with horrour upon the mud hovels and || 
miserable food of the white slaves, and I had no fear of his || 
running away. The landlords, and the clergy of the esta- || 
blished church, have a fearful account to give, some day or || 
1) 
could not keep silence, sir, but everywhere, in the stage- || 
One || 
whilst breakfasting at ‘ Morrison’s,’ in Dublin, I was | 
drawn into an argument with half-a-dozen country gentlemen, || 
all violent tories, who seemed to think that all the evils of| 
Ireland arose from the disloyalty of the Catholics. I defended | 
the latter, on the ground that they were denied their political || 
rights 


other, sir, of the five and ten talents entrusted to them. 


coaches and hotels, I expressed my opinions fearlessly. 





or 


morning, 


; and I told them very plainly, in the language of Scrip- || 
ture, that until they ‘ unmuzzled the ox which treadeth out the | 
corn,’ they must expect insurrections and opposition to the | 
government. I had no sooner uttered these words than they 
all endeavoured to silence me by clamour, and one of them 
insinuated that I must be a “foreign spy. I stood up at once, 
sir, and after a pause said, ‘Can it be possible that I am in| 
the metropolis of Ireland, the centre of hospitality, or do I| 
dream? Is this the way that Irish gentlemen are wont to 
treat strangers, who happen to express sympathy for the wrongs | 
of their countrymen? If, gentlemen, you cannot refute my 
arguments, at least do not drown my voice by noisy asser- 
If ever any of you 
should visit old Virginia, I shall promise you a fair hearing, at |} 


tions, which you do not attempt to prove. 


all events; and you may compare our system of slavery with || 
yours—aye, and be the judges yourselves ? This pointed re- 
buke had the desired effect ; the moment they discovered who 
I was they instantly apologized for their rudeness, insisted upon 
my dining with them, and never did I spend a more jovial 
day. ‘The instant politics were laid aside all was wit, and re- 
partee and song. So ended my first and last debate with a 
party of Irish tories.” 

“ By the way,” said I, “ did you regret my advice to take 
faithful * John’ with you?” 

“ Regret it, sir!” exclaimed he ; “ oh no! 
died had it not been for him. 


I should have 
He saved my life three several 


| leaving nothing for poor Pat but the potatoes. 








times, sir.” 


“Then,” replied I, “1 hope, to use your own figure of 
speech, that next time you will no’ ‘ go off at half-cock, ” 
“How were you pleased with England this visit?” con- 


| tinued I. 


He replied with enthusiasm, drawing himself up to his full 
height : 

“ There never was such a country on the face of the earth 
as England ; and it is utterly impossible that there ever can be 
any combination of circumstances hereafter to make such 
another country as old England now is—God bless her! But 
in Ireland,” added he, “ the government and the church, or 
the lion and the jackal, have divided the spoils between them, 
The Marquis 
of Wellesley, sir, does his best to lessen the miseries of the 
peasantry, and yet he is abused by both factions—a pretty 
good proof that he acts impartially between them, sir.” 

Mr. Randolph left town for Washington next day, promising 
to write me occasionally ; he did so, for several years after- 
wards, and I shall give some extracts from his letters. 

He was very jealous of his fame as a correct speaker in 
Congress, and used frequently to blame the reporters for not 
making accurate reports of his speeches. 
dated February 14, 1824, he says: 


Thus, in a letter 


** As you have done me the honour to transmit my baga- 
telle of a speech across the Atlantic, I wish you could find 
some means of apprizing Lord L and Mr. R of some 
gross mistakes of my meaning by the reporter. I never spoke 
of Mr. Pitt as the ‘greatest’ of ministers, for such I never 
thought him. I described him as one of the ‘ loftiest and most 
unbending,’ and instead of referring my auditors to the count- 
less speeches of Mr. Fox, I expressly stated the case of inter- 
ference attempte by Mr. Pitt to be that of Oczakow. If you 
please, I will send you a more correct report of what I said; 
and I shall be gratified very highly if it should attract the at- 
tention of such good patriots and able statesmen as Lord 
L , Lord H yand Mr. S. R When you write to 
England or Ireland pray remember me to all friends. By the 
way, get some Liverpool friend to send me ‘ Tim Bobbin,’ (a 
Lancashire author,) and then make me a present of it. Fare- 
well, my good sir. Sincerely yours.” 

















“ P. S. As you relish such matters, I send you a couple of 
jeux desprit : 


On Dr. H. delivering a very flowery oration, with a roll of bar- 
ley-sugar brandished in his right hand. 


* With razor keen 

As eer was seen, 

A Barber they call Phil, 
In Congress rose, 
And by the nose, 

Took Mr. Hemphill’s bill : 
In huge affright, 
At such a sight, 

I saw a Jersey dandy 
Attempt to stay 
That razor’s sway, 

With a stick of sugar-candy ! 

“Wynn, the Virginian racer, sold Dr. Thornton, of great 


notoriety, a race-horse named Rattler, and was obliged to 
bring a suit for payment. Thornton pleaded that Rattler was 


| good for nothing, and Wynn proved that he had been brought 


to that condition by starvation. 


‘WYNN US. THORNTON. 


‘ How can he hope to win, whatever his speed, 
With his horses unfed, and his counsel unfee’d ? 
His horses unfed will sure lose him his race, 
And his lawyers unfee’d will lose him the case !’ 


“ Wasnineton, March 1, 1824. 


“TI send you a more correct report of my speeches on the 
Greek question than has yet been published. They are not 
compositions in writing ; they are short-hand reports, with here 
and there a correction of a flagrant mistake. I shall send 
you by to-morrow’s mail all Cobbett’s printed sermons. I am 
very unwell, and nearly blind. Farewell, and let me hear from 
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you as often as possible. I have the gout in my right hand || The last impression did him more injustice than the first, for 
and great toe! I should dislike that Mr. S. R , or Lord || he was really very amiably disposed when depressed, and not 
L » or Lord H a? should think I spoke of Mr. Pitt aS |! always wicked when gay—but he made friends in both cha- 
the ‘greatest of ministers’ I never thought so, and said no || : lis 
such thing. I gave the palm to Mr. Fox. Yours, R. of R.” |racters. People seldom forgive us for compelling them to 
ria | correct their first impressions of us, and as this was uniformly 
“ March 9, 1824. | the case with Jem, whether he had begun as saint or sinner, 
“ Your favour of the sixth arrived not ten minutes ago. You || he was commonly reckoned a deep-water fish; and, where 
see that I endeavour, by the promptitude of my acknowledg- | there were young ladies in the case, early wamed off the 
ment, to obtain, if not to deserve, a continuance of your favours. 
If such as that before me be a new specimen of your ‘ stupid’ 
letters, I shall die a laughing when I get one of your witty ones. || dent I am about to relate, arose, as may naturally be supposed, 
Yesterday, Mr. came out, flushed with confidence, on the || from his appearing, during a certain period, in one character 
tariff bill; but his shallow sophistry and ignorance were ex- || only. 
posed in the most glaring manner—(He did not know that the 
article of the treaty which he had signed was a transcript of || z ; bs ‘ : 
that of Jay in 1794; and he talked of duties which England || UT Junior Jem in college, showing, by a little passage in our 
had lain, &c.)—We stuck at the third section of the bill, one || adventures, how Thalimer and I became acquainted with the 
hundred and fourteen to sixty-six, and I never saw mortifi- || confiding gentleman to be referred to. 
cation more strongly depicted than in his face and manner. I | A college suspension, very agreeably timed, in June, left 
think we shall defeat the bill. | : ede, 
4 : , | my friend Jem and myself masters of our travels for an un- 
“ Mr. Macon was much diverted with your letter, which I 
took the liberty to send to him ; especially that part of it that 
relates to your Irish road-jobs. I remember well Miss Edge- 
worth’s admirable satire. By the way, do you ever have a 
conveyance to her? If you are one of her correspondents, 
make my devoirs. In one of my speeches ‘ will’ is reported 
for ‘ shall’ I forget whether I corrected it or not.” 











|premises. The remakable exception to this rule, in the inci- 





To begin my story fairly, I must go back for a moment to 





| certain period; and as our purse was always in common, like 
; our shirts, love-letters and disgraces, our several borrowings 
were thrust into a wallet which was sometimes in his pocket, 





| 





sometimes in mine, as each took the turn to be paymaster. 
With the (mtercepted) letters in our pockets, informing the 
| governors of our degraded position, we travelled very prospe- 
“ April 14, 1824; from Babel. | rously on—bound to Niagara, but very ready to fall into any 


“ Nothing but the tariff bill kept me from going to New-|| manner of obliquity by the way. We arrived at Albany, 
York on Sunday last, to take passage in the packet that sails || Thalimer chancing to be purser, and as this function tacitly 
on Good Friday. * most as “oa rude attack was || conferred, on the holder, all other responsibilities, I made my- 

, °C elVe | . 

made wpon ms mm Ge House on Monday, but it was received \\self comfortable at the hotel for the second day and the 
in a spirit which Robert Barclay could not have disapproved, || , . : : pie 
and which brought me ‘ golden opinions’ from all sorts of peo- y third—up to the seventh—rather wondering at Jem’s de- 
ple. I have heard of many. Mr. King, the Patroon, and || pressed spirits and the sudden falling off of his enthusiasm for 
twenty more, speaking for themselves. Mr. King said, ‘ he | Niagara, but content to stay if he liked, and amusing myself 
was delighted,’ &c. &c., with much more that my modesty | 

will not permit me to write.” 


| 





| in the side-hill city passably well. It was during my rambles 
{ ° ° P ° ° 
| without him in this week that he made the acquaintance of a 
“ ly og. ° . ua 
May 11. | bilious-looking person lodging at the same hotel—a Louisi- 
“Mr. Crawford has this day triumphantly, but with the || anian on a tour of health. This gentleman, whom he in- 
most perfect dignity and good temper, refuted Mr. Edwards’ 
charges, and has convicted him of perjury without using the 
term, or bringing the charge, merely by referring to second “a ; , 
testimony that directly contradicts his evidence on oath. It is || “S€cret sorrow” unusual to him, and the other an unusual se- 
the most passionless production that can be conceived, and || cretion of bile, there was of course between them that “se- 
will recoil upon his adversaries. I consider that this business || cret sympathy” which is the basis of many tender friendships. 
will insure his election.” 4 


troduced to me by the name of Dauchy, seemed to have 
|| formed a sudden attachment to my friend, and as Jem had a 





I rather liked Mr. Dauchy. He seemed one of those chivalric, 
“ Wasnineton, February 19, 1825. polysyllabic Southerners, incapable of a short word or a mean 
“In return for your very agreeable letter of the thirteenth, action, and, interested that Jem should retain his friendship, 
I am almost ashamed to send you this costive reply ; but my || I was not sorry to find our departure follow close on the re- 
health is worse than ever, and I have suffered more within | covery of his spirits. 
three days past, from my accident at Stoney-Strafford, than I We went on toward Niagara, and in the irresistible confi- 
did at the time when the injury was received. ae: ; 5 
© have econ Bic. Reba Gute. fa te in reptave with | dence of canal-travelling I made out the secret of my jfidus 
his new purchase. He says that although he has no conceal- achates. He had attempted to alleviate the hardship of a deck 
ments, and hates to have anything to conceal, yet, at Rapp’s || passage for a bright-eyed girl on board the steamer, and, on 
request, he has not mentioned the price. It is, certainly, || going below to his berth, left her his great-coat for a pillow. 
nothing like the sum mentioned in the papers. He has bought || The stuffed wallet which somewhat distended the breast- 
everything, flocks, herds, &c. as it stands. Thanks to you ' : ; ‘ 
for Irish news. It always gives me pleasure to hear from that pocket, was probebly the way of her downy cheek, and 
quarter, and of such men as Spring Rice and the Knight of Jem supposed that she simply forgot to return the “ removed 
Kerry. Success to their schemes, for they have the good of || deposit”—but he did not miss his money till twelve hours after, 
mankind in view. and then, between lack of means to pursue her, and shame at 
“Believe me to be, with the utmost respect and regard, || the sentiment he had wasted, he kept the disaster to himself, 
truly yours, J.R. of Re” |} ona passed a melancholy week in devising expedients for 
- replenishing. Through this penseroso vein, however, lay his 
THE FEMALE WARD. way out of the difficulty, for he thus touched the soul and funds 
Mosr men have two or more souls, and Jem Thalimer||f Mr. Dauchy. The correspondence, (commenced by the 
was a doublet, with sets of manners corresponding. Indeed || €-payment of the loan,) was kept up stragglingly for several 
one identity could never have served the pair of him! When || years, bolstered somewhat by barrels of marmalade, boxes of 
sad—that is to say, when in disgrace or out of money—he || Sugar, hominy, &c., till finally it ended in the unlooked-for 
had the air of a good man with a broken heart. When gay— || Consignment which forms the subject of my story. 
flush in pocket and happy in his little ambitions—you would |} Jem and myself had been a year out of college, and were 
have thought him a dangerous companion for his grandmother. |! passing through that “ tight place” in life, commonly under- 
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stood in New-England as “ the going in at the little end of 
the horn.” Expected by our parents to take to money-mak- 
ing like ducks to swimming, deprived at once of college 
allowance, called on to be men because our education was 
paid for, and frowned upon at every manifestation of a lin- 
gering taste for pleasure,—it was not surprising that we some- 
times gave tokens of feeling “* crowded,” and obtained some- 
what the reputation of “ bad subjects”—(using this expressive 
phrase quite literally.) Jem’s share of this odour of wicked- 
ness was much the greater, his unlucky deviltry of counte- 
nance doing him its usual disservice, but like the gentleman 
to whom he was attributed as a favourite protegé he was 
“not so black as he was painted.” 

We had been so fortunate as to find one believer in the 
future culmination of our clouded stars—Gallagher, “ mine 
host”—and for value to be received when our brains should 
fructify, his white soup and “red-string Madeira,” his game, 
turtle, and all the forthcomings of the best restaurant of 
our epoch, were served lovingly and charged moderately. 
Peace be with the ashes of William Gallagher! ‘ The 
brains” have fructified and “ the value” has been received— 
but his name and memory are not “ filed away” with the 
receipt; and though years have gone oyer his grave, his 
modest welcome, and generous dispensation of entertain- 
ment and service, are, by one at least of those who enjoyed 
them, gratefully and freshly remembered ! 

We were to dine as usual at Gallagher’s at six—one May 
day which I well remember. I was just addressing myself 
to my day’s work when Jem broke into my room with a let- 
ter in his hand, and an expression on his face of mingled 
embarrassment and fear. 

** What the deuse to do with her!” said he, handing me 
the letter. 

“ A new scrape, Jem?” I asked, as I looked for an in- 
stant at the Dauchy coat of arms on a seal as big as a dollar. 

“ Scrape ?—yes it is a scrape !—for I shall never get out 
of it reputably. What a dunce old Dauchy must be to send 
me a girl to educate! Ja young lady’s guardian! Why, I 
shall be the laugh of the town! What say? Isn’t it a good 
one?” 

I had been carefully perusing the letter while Thalimer 
walked soliloquizing about the room. It was from his old 
friend of marmalades and sugars, and in the most confiding 
and grave terms, as if Jem and he had been a couple of 
contemporaneous old bachelors, it consigned to his guar- 
dianship and friendly counsel, Miss Adelmine Lasacque, 
the only daughter of a neighbouring planter! Mr. Lasacque 
having no friends at the north, had applied to Mr. Dauchy 
for his guidance in the selection of a proper person to su- 
perintend her education, and as Thalimer was the only cor- 
respondent with whom Mr. Dauchy had relations of friend- 
ship, and was, moreover, “ fitted admirably for the trust by 
his impressive and dignified address,” (?) he had “ taken 
the liberty,” &c. &c. 

“ Have you seen her?” I asked, after a long laugh, in 
which Jem joined but partially. 

“‘ No, indeed ! She arrived last night in the New-Orleans 
packet, and the captain brought me this letter at daylight 
with the young lady’s compliments. The old sea-dog look- 
ed a little astounded when I announced myself. Well he 
might, faith! I don’t look like a young lady’s guardian, 
do I?” 

“ Well—you are to go on board and fetch her—is 
that it?” 

“ Fetch her! Where shall I fetch her? Who is to take 
a young lady of my fetching? I can’t find a female acade- 
my that I can approve—” 


I burst into a roar of laughter, for Jem was in ear- 
nest with his scruples, and looked the picture of unhap- 
piness. 
| “Tsay I can’t find one in a minute—don’t laugh, you 
| blackguard !—and where to lodge her meantime ?”” What 
should I say to the hotel-keepers? They all know me? 
It looks devilish odd, let me tell you, to bring a young girl, 
without matron or other acquaintances than myself, and 
lodge her at a public house ?” 

“ Your mother must take your charge off your hands.” 

“Of course that was the first thing I thought of. You 
know my mother! She don’t half believe the story, in the 
first place. Jf there is such a man as Mr. Dauchy, she 
| says, and if this is a * Miss Lasacque,’ all the way from 
| Louisiana, there is but one thing to do—send her back in 
| the packet she came in! She’ll have nothing to do with it! 
| There’s more in it than I am willing to explain. I never 
| mentioned this Mr. Dauchy before! Mischief will come of 
jit! Abduction’s a dreadful thing! If I will make myself 
| notorious I need not think to involve my mother and sis- 
|ters! That’s the way she talks about it !” 

“ But couldn’t we mollify your mother ?—for, after all, 
| her countenance in the matter will be expected !” 

“* Not a chance of it!” 

“ The money part of it is all right?” 

“Turn the letter over! Credit for a large amount on the 
Robinsons, payable to my order only !” 

“Faith! it’s a very hard case if a nice girl with plenty of 
;money can’t be permitted to land in Boston! You didn’t 
| ask the captain if she was pretty ?” 

“No, indeed! But pretty or plain, I must get her ashore 
|and be civil to her. I must ask her to dine! I must do 
| something besides hand her over to a boarding-school! Will 
| you come down to the ship with me?” 

| My curiosity was quite aroused, and I dressed immediate. 
lly. On our way down we stopped at Gallagher’s to request 
a little embellishment to our ordinary dinner. It was quite 
clear, for a variety of reasons, that she must dine with her 
guardian there, or nowhere. Gallagher looked surprised, 
to say the least, at our proposition to bring a young lady to 
| dine with us, but he made no comment beyond a respectful 
remark that “‘ No. 2 was very private !” 

We had gone but a few steps from Devonshire-street 
when Jem stopped in the middle of the sidewalk. 

*¢ We have not decided yet what we are to do with Miss 
| Lasacque all day, nor where we shall send her baggage, nor 
where is she to lodge to-night. For heaven’s sake suggest 
something !” added Jem, quite out of temper. 

“« Why, as you say, it would be heavy work to walk her 
about the streets from now till dinner-time—eight hours or 
more! Gallagher’s is only an eating-house, unluckily, and 
you are so well known at all the hotels, that, to take her to 
one of them without a chaperon, would, to say the least, 
give occasion for remark. But here, around the corner, is 
one of the best boarding-houses in town, kept by the two 
old Misses Smith. You might offer to put her under their 
protection. Let’s try !” 

The Misses Smith were a couple of reduced gentle- 
women, who charged a very good price for board and lodg- 
ing, and piqued themselves on entertaining only very good 
company. Begging Jem to assume the confident tone 
which the virtuous character of his errand required, I rang 
at the door, and in answer to our inquiry for the ladies of 
the house, we were shown into the basement parlour, where 

the eldest Miss Smith sat with her spectacles on, adding 
new vinegar to some pots of pickles. Our business was 
| very briefly stated. Miss Smith had plenty of spare room. 
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moment till she tied on the covers to her | 


Would we wait a 
pickle-jars ? | 

The cordiality of the venerable dgmoiselle evidently put | 
Thalimer in spirits. He gave me a glance which said very | 


plainly, ‘* You see we needn’t have troubled our heads about |) 


this !’—but the sequel was to come. 

Miss Smith led the way to the second story, where were | 
two very comfortable uncecupied bed-rooms. 

“ A single lady?” she asked. 

“ Yes,” said Jem, “ta Miss Lasacque of Louisiana.” 

“ Young, did you say ?”’ 

“ Seventeen, or thereabouts, I fancy.” (This was a guess, 
but Jem chose to appear to know all about her.) 

«“ And—ehem !—and—dquite alone ?” 

“ Quite. alone—she is come here to go to school.” 

Oh, to go to school! Pray—will she pass her vacations 
with your mother ?” | 

“No!” said Jem, coughing, and looking rather em- | 
barrassed. 

“Indeed! She is with Mrs. Thalimer at present, I pre- 
sume.” 

«“ No—she is still on ship-board! Why, my dear madam, 
she only arrived from New-Orleans this morning.” 

“ And your mother has not had time to see her? I un- 
derstand. Mrs. Thalimer will accompany her here, of 
course.” 

Jem began to see the end of the old maid’s catechism, 
and thought it best to volunteer the remainder of the infor. 
mation. 

“My mother is not acquainted with this young lady’s 
friends,” he said; ‘‘ and, in fact, she comes introduced only 
to myself.” 

‘“ She has a guardian, surely ?” said Miss Smith, drawing 
back into her Elizabethan ruff with more dignity than she 
had hitherto worn. | 

“Tam her guardian!” replied Jem, looking as red and 
guilty as if he had really abducted the young lady, and 
was ashamed of his errand. 

The spinster bit her lips and looked out of the window. 

* Will you walk down stairs for a moment, gentlemen,” 
she resumed, “ and let me speak to my sister. I should 
have told you that the rooms might possibly be engaged. 
I am not quite sure—indeed—ehem—pray walk down and 
be seated a moment!” 

Very much to the vexation of my discomfited friend, I 
burst into a laugh as we closed the door of the basement 
parlour behind us. 

“ You don’t realize my confoundedly awkward position,” 
said he. ‘Iam responsible for every step I take, to the 
girl’s father in the first place, and then to my friend Dauchy, 
one of the most chivalric old cocks in the world, who, at the 
same time, could never understand why there was any diffi- 
culty in the matter! And it does seem strange, that in a city 
with eighty thousand inhabitants, it should be next to impos- | 
sible to find lodging for a virtuous lady, a stranger !” 

I was contriving how to tell Thalimer that “ there was 


no objection to the camel but for the dead cat hung upon | 


its neck,” when a maid-servant opened the door with a mes- 
sage :— Miss Smith’s compliments and she was very sorry 
she had no room to spare !” 

‘‘ Pleasant!” said Jem, “ very pleasant! I suppose every | 
other keeper of a respectable house wil! be equally sorry. 
Meantime, it’s getting on towards noon, and that poor girl 
is moping on ship-board, wondering whether she is ever 
to be taken ashore! Do you think she might sleep at 
Gallagher’s?” 

“Certainly not! He has, probably, no accommodations 





i} 





for a lady, and, to lodge in a restaurant, after dining with 


|| you there, would be an indiscreet first step in a strange city, 


to say the least. But let us make our visit to your fair ward, 
my dear Jem! Perhaps she has a face innocent enough to 
tell its own story—like the lady who walked through Erin 
‘with the snow-white wand. ” 

The vessel had lain in the stream all night, and was just 
hauling up to the wharf with the moving tide. A crowd of 
| epectators stood at the end of her mooring cable, and, as she 
warped in, universal attention seemed to be given to a single 
| object. Upon a heap of cotton-bales, the highest point of 
| the confused lumber of the deck, sat a lady under a sky-blue 





| parasol. Her gown was of pink silk, and by the volume of 
| this showy material which was presented to the eye, the 
| wearer, when standing, promised to turn out of rather con- 
|spicuous stature. White gloves, a pair of superb amethyst 


bracelets, a string of gold beads on her neck, and shoulders 


| quite naked enough for a ball, were all the disclosures made 


for a while by the envious parasol, if we except a little ob- 
ject in blue, which seemed the extremity of something she 


|| was sitting on, held in her left hand,—and which turned out 


‘to be her right foot in a blue satin slipper! 

I turned to Thalimer. 
sternation. 

‘“‘ Hadn’t you better send for a carriage to take your ward 
‘away ?” I suggested. 

“You don’t believe that to be Miss Lasacque, surely !” 
exclaimed Jem, turning upon me with an imploring look. 

“ Such is my foreboding,” I replied ; “* but wait a moment. 
Her face may be pretty, and you, of course, in your guardian 
capacity, her toilette. 
Consider !—the poor girl was never before off the planta- 
tion—at least so said old Dauchy’s letter.” 

The sailors now began to pull upon the stern-line, and, as 


He was literally pale with con- 


may suggest a_ simplification of 


| 
| 
| the ship came round, the face of the unconscious object of 
curiosity stole into view. Most of the spectators, after a sin- 
gle glance, turned their attention elsewhere with a smile, 
and Jem, putting his hands into his two coat pockets behind 
him, walked off toward the end of the pier, whistling to him- 
self very energetically. She was an exaggeration of the pe- 
culiar physiognomy of the south—lean rather than slight, 
| sallow rather than pale. Yet I thought her eyes fine. 
Thalimer joined me as the ship touched the dock, and we 
| stepped on board together. 


expectations as to the lady’s identity, and putting on the very 


The cabin-boy confirmed our 


insinuating manner which was part of his objectionable ex- 
terior, Jem advanced and begged to know if he had the ho- 
nour of addressing Miss Lasacque. 

Without loosing her hold upon her right foot, the lady 
nodded. 
“Then, madam !” said Jem, “ permit me to introduce to 
you your guardian, Mr. Thalimer !” 

“ What, that old gentleman coming this way?” asked 
Miss Lasacque, fixing her eyes on a custom-house officer who 
was walking the deck. 


|| Jem handed the lady his card. 


* That is my name,” said he, “ and I should be happy to 
| know. how I can begin the duties of my office !” 

“Dear me!” said the astonished damsel, dropping her 
foot to take his hand, “ isn’t there an older Mr. James Thali- 
mer? Mr. Dauchy said it was a gentleman near his own 
age !” 

“T grow older, as you know me longer!” Jem replied 
apologetically ; but his ward was too well satisfied with his 
appearance, to need even this remarkable fact to console 
her. She came down with a slide from her cotton-bag ele- 
vation, called to the cook to bring the band-box with the bon- 
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net in it, and meantime gave us a brief history of the incon- 
veniences she had suffered in consequence of the loss of her 
slave, Dinah, who had died of sea-sickness three days out. 
This, to me, was bad news, for I had trusted to a “ lady’s 
maid” for the preservation of appearances, and the scandal 
threatening Jem’s guardianship, looked, in consequence, 
very imminent. 

«‘T am dying to get my feet on land again!” said Miss 
Lasacque, putting her arm in her guardian’s, and turning to- 
ward the gangway—her bonnet not tied, nor her neck 
covered, and thin blue satin slippers, though her feet were 
small, showing forth in contrast with her pink silk gown, 


with frightful conspicuousness! Jem resisted the shoreward || 


pull, and stood motionless and aghast. 

“ Your baggage,” he stammered at last. 

“ Here, cook!” cried the lady, “tell the captain, when 
he comes aboard, to send my trunks to Mr. Thalimer’s ! 
They are down in the hold, and he told me he couldn’t get 
at ’em till to-morrow,” she added, by way of explanation 
to Thalimer. 

I felt constrained to come to the rescue. 

*‘ Pardon me, madam!” said I, “ there is a little peculi- 
arity in our climate, of which you probably are not advised. 
An east wind commonly sets in about noon, which makes a 
shawl very necessary. In consequence, too, of the bronchitis 
which this sudden change is apt to give people of tender con. | 
stitutions, the ladies of Boston are obliged to sacrifice what | 





is becoming, and wear their dresses very high in the throat.” | 

“La!” said the astonished damsel, putting her hand upon | 
her bare neck, “is it sore thrgat that you mean? I’m very 
subject to it, indeed! Cook¢ brajg me that fur-tippet ott of 
the cabin! I’m so sorry my dresses are all made so low, and | 
I haven’t a shawl unpacked either TORT! dear pe Uve | 

Jem and I exchanged a.look o hopeless resignation, as | 
the cook appeared with the clinchilli tippet. A bold man) 
might have hesitated to share the conspicuousness of nl 
a figure in a noon promenade, but we each gave her an aut 
when she had tied the soiled ribbon around her throat, and | 
silently set forward. | 

It was a bright and very warm day, and there scemed a| 
conspiracy among our acquaintances, to cross our path. | 
Once in the street, it was not remarkable that they looked | 
at us, for the towering height at which the lady carried her | 
very showy bonnet, the flashy material of her dress, the | 
jewels and the chinchilli tippet, formed an ensemble which | 
caught the eye like a rainbow; and truly people did gaze, | 


i} 


Mr. -———,, the proprietor, had stood in the archway as 
we entered. Seeing no baggage in the lady’s train, however, 
he had not followed us in, supposing, probably, that we were 
| callers on some of his guests. Jem left us in the drawing- 
| room, and went upon his errand to the proprietor, but after 
| half an hour’s absence, came back, looking very angry, and 
_ informed us that no rooms were to be had! Instead of tak- 
| ing the rooms without explanation, he had been unwise 
/enough to “make a clean breast” to Mr. , and the 
| story of the lady’s being his “ ward,” and come from Loui- 
| siana to go to school, rather staggered that discreet person’s 
| credulity. 
| Jem beckoned me out, and we held a little council of 
| war in the entry. Alas! I had nothing to suggest. I knew 
| the Puritan metropolis very well—I knew its phobia was 
“the appearance of evil.’ In Jem’s care-for-nothing face 

lay the leprosy which closed all doors against us. Even if 
| we had succeeded, by a coup de main, in lodging Miss La- 
;Sacque at the Marlboro’, her guardian’s daily visits would 
| have procured for her, in the first week, some intimation 
that she could no longer be accommodated. 

[*? We had best go and dine upon it,” said I; “ worst 
| come to the worst, we can find some sort of dormitory for 
| her at Gallagher's, and to-morrow she must be put to school, 





|| out of the reach of your ‘ pleasant, but wrong society, ” 


| ©] hope to heaven she’ll ‘stay put, ” said Jem, witha 

| long sigh. 

| We got Miss Lasacque again under way, and avoiding 
‘ , rded 4 sp Tachi 

| the now crowded pavé of Washington-street, made a short 


Lent by Theatre Alley to Devonshire-street and Gallagher's. 


| Safely landed in “ No. 2,” we drew a long breath of relief. 
| Jem rang the bell. 

| #§ Dinner, waiter, as soon as possible.” 

| . ““[Phe same that was ordered at six, sir?’ 

 . Yes, only more champagne, and bring it immediately. 
Excuse me, Miss Lasacque,” added Jem, with a grave bow, 
‘but the non-appearance of that east wind, my friend spoke 
| of, has given me an unnatural thirst. Will you join me in 
| some champagne after your hot walk?” 


} 
4 
} 


be 


| No, thank you,” said the lady, untying her tippet, “ but, 
if you please, I will go to my room before dinner!” 

| Here was trouble, again! It had never occurred to either 
of us, that ladies must go to their rooms before bed-time. 

| Stop!” cried Jem, as she laid her hand on the bell to 
| ring for the chamber-maid, “ excuse me—I must first 
|spenk to the landlord—the room—the room is not ready, 


and the boys, spite of the unconscious look which we at. | 


tempted, did give rather disagreeable evidence of being |, 


amused. I had various misgivings, myself, as to the neces- | 
sity for my own share in the performance, and, at every cor- | 
ner, felt sorely tempted to bid guardian atid‘wardl vood morii- | 
ing ; but friendship and pity prevailed. By st-eéts-an4 lahes | 
not calculated to give Miss Lasacque a very favourable. first | 


probably !” 


He seized his hat, and made his exit, probably wishing 
all confiding friends, with their neighbour’s daughters, in a 
better world! He had to do with a man of sense, however. 
Gallagh2r haa bv orfé bedroom in the house, which was 
nét,a serv-int’s room, end‘fhat was his own. In ten minutes 
it was ready, and at the lady’s service. A black scullion 


| 
| 


impression of Boston, we reached Washington-stréet, and i was promoted for the nonce, to the post of chamber-maid, 
. ” . ‘ , ‘ . . 
made an intrepid dash across it, to the Marlborough Hotel. H wid, fortana‘ely; the plantation-bred girl had not been long 


Of this public house, Thalimer had asked my opinion | 


during our walk, by way of introducing an apology to Miss |; 


Lasacque for not taking her to his own home. She had | 
made it quite clear that she expected this, and Jem had | 
nothing for it but to draw such a picture of the decrepitude 
of Mr. Thalimer, senior, and the bedridden condition of his | 
mother, (as stout a couple as ever plodded to church!) as 
would satisfy the lady for his short-comings in hospitality. | 
This had passed off very smoothly, and Miss Lasacque one) 
tered the Marlboro’, quite prepared to lodge there, but very 
little aware, (poor girl!) of the objections to receiving her 
as a lodger. 


1} 


}some amends for the awkward position of which she was 
so blessedly unconscious. Your “ dangerous man,” (such as 
| he was voted,) inspires, of course, no distrust in those to 
whom he chooses to be agreeable. Miss Lasacque grew, 
every minute, more delighted with him. She, too, improved 
|on acquaintance. Come to look at her closely, Nature 


-eough from home to be particular. She came to dinner as 
radiant as a summer-squash. 

With the door shut, and the soup before us, Thalimer’s 
| spirits and mine flung off their burthens together. Jem was 
the pleasantest table-companion in the world, and he chat- 
|ted and made the amiable to his ward, as if he owed her 
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meant her for a fine showy creature, and she was “ out of | 


condition,” as the jockies say—that was all! Her features 
were good, though gamboged by a southern climate, and the 
fever-and-ague had flattened what should be round and ripe 


lips, and reduced to the mere frame, what should be the | 
I am not sure I saw all 


bust and neck of a Die Vernon. 
this at the time. Her subsequent chrysalis and emergence 
into a beautiful woman, naturally colour my description || 
now. But I did see, then, that her eyes were large and lus- || 
trous, and that naturally she had high spirit, good abilities, 
and was a thorough woman in sentiment, though deplorably 
neglected—for, at the age of twenty, she could hardly read || 
and write! It was not surprising that she was pleased with | 


us! She was the only lady present, and we were the first 


coxcombs she had ever seen, and the day was summery, |! 


and the dinner in Gallagher’s best style. We treated her | 
like a princess; and the more agreeable man of the two | 
being her guardian, and responsible for the propriety of the 
whole affair, there was no chance for a failure. We lin- || 
gered over our coffee ; and we lingered over our chasse- 
café; and we lingered over our tea; and, when the old 
South struck twelve, we were still at the table in “ No. 2,”} 
quite too much delighted with each other to have thought of | 
separating. It was the venerated guardian who made the | 
first move, and, after ringing up the waiter to discover that | 
the scullion had, six hours before, made her nightly disap- 
pearance, the lady was respectfully dismissed with only a 
candle for her chamber-maid, and Mr. Gallagher’s room for 
her destination—wherever that might be! 

We dined together every successive day for a week, and |} 
during this time the plot rapidly thickened. Thalimer, of | 
course, vexed soul and body, to obtain for Miss Lasacque | 
a less objectionable lodging—urged scarcely more by || 


his sense of propriety than by a feeling for her good-na- | 


tured host, who, meantime, slept on a sofa. But the un- 


lucky first step of dining and lodging a young lady at a) 
restaurant, inevitable as it was, gave a fatal assurance to || 


the predisposed scandal of the affair, and every day’s events 
heightened its glaring complexion. Miss Lasacque had ideas || 


of her own, and very independent ones, as to the amuse- | 


ment of her leisure hours. She had never been before where 
there were shops, and she spent her first two or three morn- 
ings in perambulating Washington-street, dressed in a style || 
perfectly amazing to beholders, and purchasing every de- 
scription of gay trumpery—the parcels, of course, sent to 
Gallagher’s, and the bills to James Thalimer, Esq! To 
keep her out of the street, Jem took her, on the third day, to 
the riding-school, leaving her, (safely enough, he thought,) in | 
charge of the authoritative Mr. Roulstone, while he besieged | 
some school-mistress or other to undertake her cyphering and |) 
geography. She was all but born or “hore eback ho Weyer, and 
soon tired of riding round the riug. "The street-door was | 
set open for a moment, leaving exposed a tempting tangent. 
to the circle, and out flew Miss Lasacque, sav ing her *¢ Teg. | 
horn flat” by a bend to the saddle-bow, taut "would have 
done credit to a dragoon, and no more was seen, for shuns, 
of the “ bonnie black mare” and her rider. 

The deepening of Miss Lasacque’s passion for Jem, 


would not interest the reader. She loved like other women, | 


timidly and pensively. 
it came too late to affect her manners before public opinion 
had pronounced on them. ‘There was neither boarding- 
house nor “ private female academy” within ten miles, into 


which “ Mr. Thalimer’s young lady” would have been per-| 


mitted to set her foot—small as was the foot, and innocent 
as was the pulse to which it stepped. 


Uncomfortable as was this state of suspense, and anx- 





Young as the passion was, however, | 


ious as we were to 0 fall into » the ‘track marked “ virtuous, ” 
| if virtue would only permit; public opinion seemed to 
| think we were enjoying ourselves quite too prosperously. 
On the morning of the seventh day of our guardianship, 
I had two calls after breakfast, one from poor Gallagher, 
who reported that he had been threatened with a prosecution 
| of his establishment as a nuisance, and another from poorer 
| Jem, whose father had threatened to take the lady out of his 





hands, and lodge her in the insane asylum! 
! “‘ Not that I don’t wish she was there,” added Jem, “ for 
1 it is a very fine place, with a nice garden, and luxurious 
| enough for those who can pay for them, and faith, I believe 
| | it’s the only lodging-house I’ve not applied to!” 
| I must shorten my story. Jem anticipated his father, by 
riding over, and showing his papers constituting him the 
guardian of Miss Lasacque, in which capacity, he was, of 
| course, authorized to put his ward under the charge of keep- 
|| ers. Everybody who knows Massachusetts, knows that its 
insane asylums are sometimes brought to bear on irregular 
| morals, as well as on diseased intellects, and as the presiding 


| officer of the institution was quite well assured that Miss 
|| Lasacque was qualified to become a patient, Jem had no 
! course left but to profit by the errour. The poor girl was 
invited, that afternoon, to take a drive in the country, and 
we came back and dined without her, in abominable spirits, 
|| I must say ! 


| Provided with the best instruction, the best of care taken 
| of her health, and the most exemplary of matrons interesting 
| herself in her patient’s improvements, Miss Lasacque rapid- 
| ly improved—imore rapidly, no doubt, than she ever could 
|| have done by control less rigid and inevitable. Her father, 
by the advice of the matron, was not informed of her loca- 
tion for a year, and at the end of that time he came on, 
accompanied by his friend, Mr. Dauchy. He found his 
daughter sufficiently improved in health, manners and beauty, 
to be quite satisfied with Jem’s discharge of his trust, and 
we all dined very pleasantly in “ No. 2;” Miss Lasacque 
| declining, with a blush, my invitation to hee to make one 


1 | 











|| of the party. N. P. W. 
| ———e “ rr 
|| SLIP-SLOPPERIES OF CORRESPONDENCE. 


| 


| To Messrs. Gates anp Seaton: 
New-York, October 14. 


One of the most curious and amusing resorts for a man 
\ of taste, idle in New-York, is the anTIQUARIAN BOOK-sHOP* 
| of Bartlett & Welford, under the Astor. The catalogue of 
jrare and valuable books for sale at this repository, num- 
|| bers nearly four thousand, and most of these are such 
|| works as are found only in choice libraries or in the posses- 
_sion of scholars. Far from being interesting to antiquarians 





1 || exclusively: the curiosities of this choice shop would amuse 

| thie” most general reader, and a lounge at the well-stocked 
| counter of B. & W. is no indifferent relief to the fatiguing 
|| idlenese ‘of a man stranded on the beach of a hotel between 
| the far-upart tides of breakfast and dinner. Most courteous 


b; bibliopoles are thesé two gentlemen, by the way, and happy 


to gratify the curiosity of visiters. 


| 


Villanous editions, villanous cheap, are the fruits of our 
present law of copyright, and if we had an American lan- 
guage all to ourselves, we should have no such thing as 
beauty in a book. Fortunately, England has the same brick 
from Babel, and we can corrupt, mutilate, defile and mis- 
print works of genius, and still import, from our more liberal 
and appreciative fatherland, a purer and worthier copy. Still 


| 





| 
| 
| 








* Store—a warehouse. Shop—a place for sale of wares. Wecall 
|} shops “ stores” in this country, and it is as well to record these Pan- 
|, glossiana as they occur to us. 
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it seems to me surprising, that, of the publishers who have 
grown rich with pirating in this country, no one has felt in- 
clined to distinguish himself by a school of fine editions.* 
One would think the example of ALpus, who made himself 
as famous as the authors he printed, would be stuff for emu- 
lation; and there are some men probably, even among pub- 
lishers, who agree with Charles Edwards that “it is the 
devil to be growing old as a person of no peculiarity.” Al- 
dus’s press lasted eminent for near a hundred years, and it 
is recorded in history that his ink was excellent, his types 
beautiful, his paper invariably strong and white, and above 
all, that his press was next to infallible for correctness. 
Celebrity among BooKBINDERS probably sprung from this re- 
nown of a printer, and in England there were famous names 
Roger Payne received from twenty to 
thirty guineas for binding a single volume, and he is much | 
better remembered than any Lord Mayor of his time. There | 
has been a mania in bookbinding, however, and the world 
is too poetical for such matters now. Jeffrey, a London | 
bookseller, had Fox’s History bound in foz-skin ; and an | 
eccentric bibliomaniast named (descriptively) Askew, had a 
book bound in a human skin! In the library at Konigsberg | 
there are twenty books bound in silver. Very far short of | 
all this, however, there is in this country an unreached 


in this trade also. 





point of excellence in binding, and great opening for an 
ambitious bookbinder to distjgguish himself. Sat verbum| 
sapienti. 

Rarity in books is such a difficult thing to define, that a| 
taste for it easily degenerates into absurdity. The mania is| 
very common, but there is a mania for books according to} 
their rare value to read, and a mania for books valuable by | 





accidental circumstances—such as coming from a particular | 
press, being made of singular materials, having once belong- | 
ed to acclebrated library, or being the only ones of their || 
kind. In Italy they used to print ‘valuable books on blue || 
paper; in France on rose-coloured paper, and in Germany || 


on yellow or green; and copies of these’ are much sought || 
nih : . sei) 
Bibliomaniacs value those printed on large | 


after 

paper with wide margin. In the advertisement of rare | 
books you often see the phrase “a tall copy.” Longman | 
had a single copy printed of “ Strutt's Dictionary of En-|| 
gravers,” illustrated and embellished at the cost of ten thou-| 


now. 


sand dollars! The copy sold, I do not know to what book- ! 


° ° . | 
madman—but his name should be linked in history to that || 
of the priest in Spain, who murdered three men to get| 





possession of their libraries! 

I see by the “ Berks andgSchuylkill Journal” that the | 
word numBue which we credit to the English (and which, } 
a remarkable man once said, in my hearing, should be || 
called a quatrieme etat—its effect on the age was so power- || 
ful) is traceable to American parentage, and of course is || 
not “a babe so greatly fathered” as John Bull supposes. || 
The writer gives the history of Hompere, the medical in- \ 
postor, who figured in Philadelphia in 1807, and from whose || 
name came at first the verb homberg’d—meaning taken in. | 
Perhaps it is rather a coincident resemblamtee than a deriva- | 
tion—but it will answer till a better is found. | 


The MALE IMMUNITIES are now fairly invaded in New-|| 


York. Oysters and Magazine reading—the last degrees | 


of indulgence in food bodily and mental—were, till lately, ! 
the prerogatives of the lordly sex. I sent you in a late let- || 
ter the plan of a “ Ladies’ reading room.” Isee by to-day’s pa- || 
per that the Aruampra has added to its attractions a Ladies’ ] 





* Ticknor of Boston expends a praiseworthy carefulness on the | 
correctness and beauty of his reprints, and should be excepted from 
the disparagement of American booksellers. But every press should | 
have a scholar attached to it, and an artist within reach. 


Oyster-shop, penetrable only under petticoat pilotage, “ occu. 
pying the whole of the second story of the building, furnish- 
ed in the most costly manner with Brussels carpet, French 
sofas, ottomans, divans,” &c. In addition to every descrip- 
tion of confectionary, “ oysters in every variety are served 
up, coffee, chocolate and all manner of relishes.” This New- 
York is getting to be a luxurious village, parbleu ! 

A man’s wants in the clothes line (though a clothes line 
may make his wants little enough,) are fairly defined in an 
advertisement by “ Mrs. Jones 287 Bowery”—who offers to 
clothe gentlemen for one hundred dollars per annum, giving 
them four suits of clothes. Each suit consisting of “one 
dress or frock coat, two pair of pantaloons and two vests. 
This is somewhat cheaper than your-own-hook-ery, though 
the “ cash system” has reduced the tailor’s prices nearly one 
half. 





JOTTINGS. 

Tue theatres have been well attended since the com- 
mencement of the present season. Wallack has succeeded 
Macready at the Park—Hamblin and Mrs. Shaw are the 
stars at the Bowery—Burton and Rice are at the Chatham, 
and the Ravels at Niblo’s—Mitchell has recently produced, 
at the Olympic, a comical tragedy—not by Shakspeare— 
entitled Macbeth. It was announced something after the fol- 
lowing manner: “ In accordance with the prevailing fashion 
of the day, it is deemed necessary to preface the production 
of this travestie, with the following introductory remarks :— 

“Pre-eminent, even among the tragic creations, stands 
the magnificent Macbeth of Shakspeare. Shakspeare, we 
have lately discovered, by an attentive perusal of a concert 
bill, was born at Stratford-on-Avon; and this novel state- 
ment is fully confirmed by an announcement in the Bowery 
bills, that Shakspeare was styled “ The Bard of Avon.” 
These are important truths, and, emanating as they do from 
such high authorities, set at rest forever all doubt respecting 
the birth-place and title of Shakspeare. Let us proceed, 
therefore, to inquire who and what Macbeth was. We are 
inclined to believe that Macbeth was a Scotchman—espe- 
cially as it has never been disputed ; and there is little doubt 
that he-was the son of Sinel, (Thane of Glamis,) by one of 
the Gatighters of Malcolm the'second ; but to prove this fact his 
mother would have been the best authority, and we never 
had an opportunity of making the inquiry of her, as she died 
upwards o° eight hundred years ago, owing to which unlucky 


|| cireumstance we never enjoyed the pleasure of her acquaint- 


ance. Macbeth, it appears, married, some say a woman— 
while many assert it was a demon in petticoats, and others 
say a Tartar; but we are inclined to doubt the latter asser- 
tion, as it is not stated that Macbeth ever visited Tartary, 
or that any of the Tartar tribes were received into good 
society in Scotland. However, ‘ out of evil comes good, 
for out of the murder of Duncan which was ‘ evil,’ comes this 
travestie, which is ‘ good,’ for it is probable that if Mrs. 
Macbeth had not urged Macbeth to murder Duncan, he 
would not have done so; and had the murder never been 
committed it is probable Shakspeare would not have heard 


| of it, nor have written the tragedy founded thereon, in which 


case the travestie to be produced this evening, would never 
have been put in rehearsal, got up with care, strict attention 
to costume, scenic effect, &c. &c.; and played, as it will be, 


' to full and fashionable audiences every evening this week.” 


Mitchell—who performed Macbeth in imitation of Macrea- 
dy—appeared at the close of the piece, in compliance with 
the unanimous call of the audience, and thanked them, in a 
well-turned speech, for their laudable support of the legiti- 


|; mate drama! 


on 
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AN IRISH SONG. 


| 
He is gone to the wars, and has left me alone, 
The poor Irish soldier, unfriended, unknown, 

My husband, my Patrick, 
The bird of my bosom—though now he is flown ! 


How I mourned for the boy! yet I murmured the more, 

*Cause we once were so happy in darlin’ Lismore, 
Poor Ellen and Patrick !— 

Perhaps he now thinks of poor Ellen no more! 


A cabin we had, and the cow was hard by, 
And a slip of a garden that gladden’d the eye: 
And there was our Patrick,— 

Ne’er idle whilst light ever lived in the sky. 


We married—too young, and it’s likely too poor, 
Yet no two were so happy in happy Lismore, 

As Ellen and Patrick ; 
Till they tempted and took him away from our door. 


He said he would bring me, ere autumn should fall, 
A linnet or lark that should come at my call : 

Alas! my poor Patrick! 
He has left me a bird that is sweeter than all. 


*T'was born in a hovel, ’twas nourished in pain, 

But it came in my grief, like a light on the brain, 
(The child of poor Patrick,) 

And taught me to hope for bright fortune again. 





And now—we two wander from door unto door, 

And, sometimes, we steal back to happy Lismore, 
And ask for poor Patrick ; 

And dream of the days when all wars will be o’er! 


PORTRAIT OF COUNT D’ | 
We had a flourish of fancy or two (for which this page |, 
was reserved) on the subject of dandyism in New-York— 
apropos of the picture of Count D’Orsay, the dandy par ez- | 
cellence of Europe, which we give in this number. A most | 
uninvited fit of megrims prevents our writing, and the press | 
is waiting—so corking up our imagination for another day, 
we give the account of D’Orsay lately furnished by a Lon-| 
don paper. The engraving, by the way, is from a likeness | 
given us by the original, and is most faithful. 
* Count D’Orsay is the son of General D’Orsay, a distin- 
guished officer in the French cavalry, and was born at Paris 
in 1801. Had he lived during the times of the heathen 
gods and goddesses, we have no doubt it would have been 
stated that Venus, Minerva, and Apollo presided at his birth, | 
and endowed him with all those personal graces and men- | 
tal accomplishments for which he is so eminently distin- | 
guished. But as we have never met with any account of | 
these powerful deities being in Paris at this time, we con- | 
clude that wit and beauty are hereditary in the D'Orsay || 
family, more especially as his father was one of the hand- |! 
somest men of his day, and that the Count’s two sisters, the | 
Duchesses De Guiche and De Grammont, are both of them | 
remarkable for their beauty and vivacity. Count D’Orsay, || 
after receiving a.liberal education, and perfecting himself in | 
the manly exercises of his time, entered the French army, 
in which he served only two or three years ; for, on the re-| 
giment to which he was attached being ordered on foreign ! 
service, he retired, not on account of want of courage, be- H 
cause his reputation for it was sufficiently established, with- | 
out seeking for it ‘at the cannon’s mouth,’ but for private | 
family reasons. He then made the tour of the courts of Eu-| 
rope, where his dashing exterior, mental accomplishments, | 
and fascinating manners, rendered him a universal favour- | 
ite, and caused him to be looked upon as the Crichton of | 
the age. In the course of his travels in Greece, he met with | 
Lord Byron, who conceived a high opinion of his literary | 
talents, and remained on terms of intimacy with him to the | 
hour of his death. On the fourth of December, 1827, Count ! 
D'Orsay was united, at Naples, to Lady Harriette Anne | 
Frances, eldest daughter of the Earl of Blessington. After | 


DCA 





| namely, Lord Pembroke. 
' disappointed. 


' be £ of all schools, but blindly led by none’? 


|| gallery of portraits will testify his powers. 
|| chimney-piece at Chesterfield House, designed by him, will 
| show that he has not neglected sculpture in his cultivation 


|| pages, in an article upon gastronomy. 





making, with his lovely bride, the tour of Europe, he arrived 


in this country ; and, armed with his credentials from foreign 
courts, was immediately raised, by general acclamation, to 


the presidency of that of fashion. The onerous duties attached 
to so distinguished an office he has most ably fulfilled up to 


|the present time; and although, for the last few months, 
| circumstances have compelled him to be absent from his 


post, still, like a prudent monarch, anxious for the welfare 
of his subjects, he took care to place his sceptre in the hands 
of one whom he was quite sure would wield it satisfactorily, 
Nor have his expectations been 
We should do the Count injustice were we 
to say he was the follower of any school. His changes are 
so rapid, so numerous and complete, that he may be said to 
Well do we 
recollect the sensation he created when he made his first 
appearance at the opcra in London, with his bride, as he 
wore, on that occasion, an entire suit of black velvet. A 
more accomplished man than Count D’Orsay is not to be 
found in this great metropolis; and, as a proof of it, we 
may state that he is honoured with the friendship of the 
greatest of our modern statesmen, namely, Lords Brougham 
and Lyndhurst, and that he numbers emong his friends the 
As an artist, the D’Orsay 
The exquisite 


first scientific men in Europe. 


of the sciences. The gastronomers, too, look up to him with 
reverence ; and fortunate is that chef de cuisine who meets 
with his approbation. As a proof of his knowledge of cui- 
sinerie, it may be stated, that the bill of fare of the splendid 
banquet given by the members of the Royal Hunt to Lord 
Chesterfield, on his retirement from the mastership of the 
buck-hounds, was arranged by him; and the Quarterly Re- 
view did him the honour to hand it down to posterity in its 
The nature of the 
banquet may be imagined, when it is stated the tickets 
were six guineas each. 

‘The Count has always proved himself a warm and con- 
stant patron of the drama, more especially the Italian Opera, 
and by his pursuasive powers he made up the quarrel between 
Laporte and T'amburini, which was the occasion of the fa- 
mous Tamburini row at the Opera-house. He is a bold and 
elegant horseman. His equipages ere unrivalled in elegance, 
their appointments faultless, and his tiger the most diminu- 
tive in the world, being bred to order for him, and is distin- 
guished from others of his class by being enabled to speak 
French fluently, with ‘the true Parisian accent.’ Lady 
Harriette D’Orsay, from whom he has been separated some 
years, generally resides in Paris. The Count formerly lived 
in Ourzon-street, May-fair, but at present occupies apart- 
ments at Gore-house, the residence of the Countess of Bless- 
ington. The furniture of his bed-room and dressing-room 
is gorgeous in the extreme, and in the former room may be 
seen the bed, gilt hangings, and other appendages of Napo- 
leon. Count D’Orsay has a small but beautiful collection 
of fire-arms and swords, all of which are kept in the most 
perfect order; also a matchless kennel of dogs, one of which, 
was chosen by Landseer in his celebrated picture, just out, 
entitled “ Laying Down the Law,” tov represent Lord Lynd- 
hurst, and he has been sent for to the Palace several times, 
to exhibit his tricks before Her Majesty and the court. ‘To 
sum up the character of the Count we may state thata 
handsomer man, or one more universally popular with those 
who have ever come in contact with him, is rarely to be 
met with, and he is always ready to assist with his purse 
and influence, any charitable project.” 
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